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WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF JOHN HARPER AND A PARTY OF PITMEN. 


OF all the accidents to which coal-mines are exposed, the 
explosion of inflammable gas or fire-damp are the most fre- 

uent, and by far the most calamitous in their consequences, 
All coal, even the charcoal like variety called anthracite, 
appears to contain, in its natural state while underground, 
a considerable quantity of free uncombined gas, which it 
parts with when exposed to the air, or when it is relieved 
from great superincumbent pressure. The gas is evolved 
from the coal in great quantity at the ordinary temperature 
of the mines; and instances have been known of explosions 
on board of ships ladened with fresh worked coals. Coals 
lying deep give out more gas than those near the surface, 
because there are openings at the surface by which it escapes ; 
but in the deep mines it cannot have such an outlet, and 
therefore it accumulates in all the fissures of the stone above 
the coal, and this sort of natural distillation is constantly 
eoing on. ‘The fissures of the roof are in some places very 
oreat, and there are sometimes miles of communication from 
one fissure to another: they may be considered as natural 
casometers, and having no outlet, and the process of distilla- 
tion constantly going on, the gas becomes accumulated in 
them in a very highly condensed state, the degree of con- 
densation depending on the thickness of the surrounding 
rock and the quantity poured in. In the course of pursuing 
the workings the miners sometimes cut across one of those 
fissures, or approach so near to it, that the intervening rock 
becomes too weak to resist the elastic force of the compressed 
gas; it gives way, and then, in either case, the gas rushes 
out with immense force. These Slower’, as they are called, 
emit sometimes as much as 700 hogsheads of gas in a minute, 
and continue in a state of activity for many months together. 


Sir James Lowther found a uniform current of gas in one | 
of his mines for two years and nine months. 

This gas, in the state in which it issues from the coal, | 
burns with a bright flame, like ordinary artificial coal gas ; | 
but when united with a certain portion of the air of the 
atmosphere, the mixture becomes explosive, that is, the | 
whole volume of air, upou the approach of a flame, suddenly | 
catches fire, and goes off like gunpowder, with a tremendous | 
explosion. If there be more than one volume or bulk of the 
inflammable gas to fourteen of atmospheric air, the mixture 
is explosive, and must not be approached with a naked flame. 
Great pains are taken to ventilate the mines so as to free 
them from this foul air, by large fires kept constantly burn- 
ing at the mouth of the ventilating shaft, aided very often 
by air pumps worked by steam-engines, to quicken the | 
draft; and which are sometimes so powerful as to draw out | 
of the mine 1000 hogsheads of air ina minute. One mine | 
is described as generating so much gas as to require a supply | 
of 18,000 cubic feet of atmospheric air in a minute to keep | 
it in a safe working state. Men can continue to work and | 
breath in an explosive mixture of the gas without feeling | 
any material inconvenience ; and formerly such places were | 
approached by making use of what were called Steel Mills, | 
to give light. This machine consists of a small wheel of | 
steel, of six or seven inches diameter, moved by a little 
toothed wheel with great velocity, and by holding a piece | 
of flint to the steel, a stream of sparks is given out. Although | 
in the day the light appears very feeble, in the darkness of | 
the mines it is strong enough to enable one to write by it; | 
but the use of the steel mill is not free from danger of ex- 
plosion in certain mixture gas. That contrivance | 


has, however, been now completely set aside by the impor- 
tant and beautiful discovery of Sir Humphry Davy, the 
Safety-Lamp. That eminent philosopher instituted a long 
series of experiments on the nature of the fire-damp, and on 
the proportions with which it must be mixed with atmos- 
pheric air in order to become explosive. He found that, in 
respect of combustibility, the fire-damp differs most mate- 
rially from the other common inflammable gases, inasmuch as 
it requires a far higher temperature before it can be set on 
fire; an iron rod, at the highest degree of red heat, and at 
the common degree of white heat, did not inflame explosive 
mixtures of the bream and an explosion only took place 
when a flame was applied. He further made the important 
discovery, that flame will not pass through a tube with a 
very small bore; and, guided by his principle, he was ulti- 
mately led, through a train of ingenious experiments, to the 
construction of an instrument which has saved, and will 
continue to save, the lives of hundreds, and which has 
rendered a large extent of property productive that the 
proprietors were unable to turn to any profitable account. 
Since the discovery of the Davy Lamp accidents by explo- 
sion have been considerably diminished, although we still 
hear too frequently of many lives being lost from this 
cause, as in the engraving above, which will be long 
remembered in the Darley district, These melancholy dis- 
asters are partly occasioned perhaps by venturing into too 
dangerous places, but most frequently by the carelessness 
and criminal daring of the workmen themselves, who, in 
order to get a little more light, take off the wire-gauze 
covering. 


Deviews, 


Mineral Statistics of the gUnsted Kingdom. By Roser 
nt. Longman and Co. | j : 

In his ‘gtlodiiction to the statistics contained in these Me- 

moirs, Mr. Hunt remarks on the discrepancies between 

revious statements of the annual produce of coal in Great 

ritain. This Mr. J. C. Taylor estimates it at 31,500,000 


tons: Mr. J. R. M’Colloch at 34,600,000; Mr. Braithewait | 


000,000; Mr. ‘I. Y. Hall at 54 559.000; “a par- 
Houlasiy eaceral writer” quoted by Mr. lias, ut 52,000,000 5 
and Mr. J, Dickinson, Inspector of Coal Mines, at 54,000,000. 
These calculations were not all made at the same time, but 
they range within a period of ten years, and a difference of 
20,000,000 tons is to be noted in two statements almost 
simultaneously made. Obviously, therefore, now lights 
were required upon this subject,—especially as no question 
connected with our national prosperity is more interesting 
than that of the extent and probable duration of our coal- 
fields. Upon this point, also, opinions stand as widely 
apart as the Arctic from the Antarctic circle. There are 
those who predict that myriads of years will not see those 
black Procrustean beds exhausted, while others inquire 
ominously “ What are we to do for fuel when the inevitable 
scarcity setsin?”’ A third, and a very comfortable idea is, 
that in the hidden laboratories of the earth Nature is per- 
petually changing a certain substance into coal; but we 
need not say, that such discussions are often carried on out 
of the cirele of science, so that many good citizens are soothed 
or frightened by pea is wee have no place in the phi- 
hy of practical geologists. ; 
NP ace set out vith ; lan as well as a purpose. Cir- 
cular letters were distributed over the coal districts, reqnest- 
ing the supply of details respecting the produce of the 
collieries in each field. Of these “a considerable number 
were returned, giving the desired information; but the re- 
sult was necessarily incomplete. Every coal-producin 
country in England and Wales was visited, however, an 
persomal inquiries were made, in reply to which the owner 
and the lessees of the colleries, often at the expense of muc 
labowr to themselves, afforded clear and minute informa- 
tion. Other methods were adopted to check the calculations 
thus made, such as an examination of the sea and railway 
transit of coals,—and it may codsequently be assumed that 
a tolerable approximation to exactitude has been obtained. 
At all events, since the Report is to be published annually, 
with corrections and additions, it will not be long before 
our coal statisties are placed upon a satisfactory |usis. ; 
It should be mentioned that the Memoirs iuclude, also. 
retarns of other mineral produce in Great Britain_and 
Ireland. But our first interest centres in the coal, From 
2,897 collieries enumerated in the United Kingdom, 
64,661,401 tons were raised, worth nearly £15,000,000, or 
nearly 9,000,000 tons above the coal stated in the 
highest figures previously quoted,—those of Mr. 'T. Y. Hall. 
Of tin, the annual produce is stated at 6,763 tons, which, at 
from £112 to £118 a ton, would be worth nearly £700,000. 
Of copper, 13,000 tons were produced in 1854, worth about 
£1,229,000 ; of lead, 64,000 tons; and of silver, 700,000 
ounces. Of pig-iron the produce was 3,069,838 tons, valued 
at £9,500,000. Mr, Hunt has ascertained that more than 
300,000 persons are employed in mining operations in Great 
Britain, —nearly one-third of them being males under 
twenty, while nearly 9,000 are females, and of these the 


rtion under twenty years of age. It formed no 
palace ff wee design to enter upon the investigation 
88: long our abundant stores of coal are likely to endure, 


and how far the colliers’ operations may be extended with- 
ott forestalling the supplies of future years. We infer that 
he shares none of the alarm which has in some quarters 
mn expressed, : 
Wack’ PGuide to the Picturesque Scenery of Derbyshire, 
ineluding Matlock, Bath, Chatsworth, Buxton, Castleton, 
Dovedale, and every other place of interest. set 
Black's Tourists Guide to Hampshire and Dorsetshire, in- 
cluding descriptions of the Isle of Wight, Winchester, 
Southampton, Weymouth, and every other pecs of interest 
in these counties, Edinburgh: Black ; London: Long- 
ns, 1855. 
Tue information contained in these exceedingly portable 
and inexpensive guide-books is arranged partly in narra- 
tive and partly in tabular form; and being accompanied b 
excellent maps, will supply the tourist with all that is need- 
fal to assist him in his progress, and to guide him to objects 
of interest. Lord Byron very truly said, that, “there are 
things in Derbyshire as noble as Greece or Switzerland. 
He might have added, and probably he meant, that Derby- 
shire could boast of as many “ worthies” as either of t ue 
laces with which he contrasted it with respect to “things. 
t gave two Cardinals to the Sacred College, in the persons 
of Babper Curson and Phillip de Repington,—and had a 
worthier son than cither of these in the gallant but unfor- 
tunate Willoughby, who, in the last year of Edward the 
Sixth, went forth on a voyage of Arctic discovery, with a 
commission which “bore date from the year of the world 
5515, because they might have occasion to present it to a 
Pagan princes ;”—~a proof how the Government of the olden 
time provided against all contingencies, however remote. 


Memoirs of Lieutenant Bellot, with his Journal of a Voyage 
in the Polar Seas, in Search of Sir John Franklin. Yn 
Two Vols. JLondon: Hurst and Blackett, 1855. 

AMONG the individuals who, in the midst of striking events, 

crowding upon each other with a rapidity unexampled in 

the history of mankind, have contrived to arrest the atten- 
tion and to command the homage of this busy world, the 

oung French naval officer whose life and ournal are con- 
tained in the volumes before us, holds a distinguished place. 

At an age when other men enter upon the arduous struggle 

of life, he had won fame for himself by intrepidity of con- 

duct and nobility of heart, the like of which is not often 
met with even in his adventurous and high-minded pro- 
fession, and had crowned his brief but eventful career with 

a hero’s death. The history of suech’a man is an important 

age in that voluminous book, the “study of mankind ;” the 
S ial of his adventures,—unfortunately not extending 
avs d his first voyage to the Arctic regions in the Prince 
bey cack is a document of signal interest. It enables the 
shee follow step by step the exploits of the little band 
sotalol mariners who went to do battle against the ele- 
pera the most inhospitable rogions of the globe, for the 
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| twofold purpose of conveying assistance to, or gaining in- 


telligence of, one more adventurous than themselves, and of 

romoting that advancement of science to which it has since 
beet asceriuined that he with his companions fell a sacrifice. 
But it is not only a graphic picture of eily life in the 
Arcticregions, with itshardships, itsdangersand airbreadth 
escapes, that is presented to us in this narrative; it gives us 
an insight into the inner mind of the young man who, in 
) aning it for his private use, unconsciously portra ed his 
own character,—a character lovely in the affection which he 
bore to his family, and the warm sympathy which he felt 
towards all his fellow-creatures, and especially towards Lady 
Franklin, and towards those under whom and with whom 
he engaged in the perilous service in which he perished 
prematurely ; a character which excites the utmost admira- 
tion by the calm and modest heroism which is reflected in 
every line that has reference to some daring enterprise 
boldly undertaken or happily achieved, and withal by the 
deeply religious undercurrent of a mind. nurtured in the 
superstitions of Romanism, imbued with the notions of 
rationalism which they so generally Demet in the thoughtful 
and educated, yet readily discerning the spiritual consola- 
tions and blessings of the purer faith with which he became 
acquainted among his English associates. 


Correspondence of John Howard, the Philanthrophist. By 

the Rev. J. Fretp. Longman and Co. , 
HERE are a few letters written by Howard—which escaped 
the researches of Mr. Hepworth Dixon—chiefly to his friend 
Samuel Whitbread, founder of the brewery, and father of 
the politician. They are of no importance, and are only 
interesting so far as everything relating to a man so good 
and noble is interesting. They add nothing to our know- 
ledge of his characacter. They contain no new anecdotes 
of his career. Of course it is well that they are placed in 
eustody of printer’s ink,—and Mr. Dixon will probably find 
in them a note or two for his next edition ; but they were 
too slight to make a book, besides being wanted in readable- 
ness. Some blunders, too, have crept into the comment : 
—* At Varna Howard’s continued weakness,” &c, should 
read “At Vienna.” WHoward never went to Varna. _ We 
feel pretty certain, too, that Howard’s letters are not printed 
as they were written. We do not mean merely as to spelling: 
changes in that respect are common enough to escape cen= 
sure, if they do not escape notlce ; but of construction. 
Sentences occur in these “copies”? which Howard would 
searcely have written; and we would caution the possessors 
of the original documents (if such a caution be not super- 
fluous) to guard them with as much care as if they had not 
yet been mis-printed. 


Linden Manor; or, Rural Recollections. 

PiatT. London: Saunders and Otley. 
In these “ recollections” we have presented to us a picture 
of life as it was in the homely and hospitable mansions of 
England’s squires, before the great change which has since 
come over the spirit of our dream. The method which the 
author has adopted in drawing his sketches, is at once con- 
venient and attractive, combining the personal interest in 
the dramatis persone which a novel inspires, with the less 
pretentious, but not on that account less entertaining, form 
of personal and fragmentary narrative. 


By WILiLiam 


Progress af the War. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The telegraph, this week, has not told us of any new event ; but 
we may be satisfied that the Russians are getting the worst of the 
game, for the very good reason that they cannot help confessing if? 
A Hamburgh despatch says :—‘‘ General Gortschakoff writes from 
Sebastopol that the fortifications have greatly suffered, and that 
the garrison has experienced considerable losses.” 

Without doubt, tremendous exertions are stiil being made on the 
part of the enemy, and these exertions, formidable enough in theif 
results it may be believed, are exaggerated by Russian and semi- 
Russian organs. The Independance Belge has the following from 
Vienna, under date of August 28 :—“ If we are to give credit to the 
information received here, General Melnikoff, who has succeeded 
General Todleben as director of the defensive works of Sebastopol, 
has had mines, fosses, galleries, small redoubts, and barricades made 
between the first and second lines of defence. Upon the eminence 
between Fort Paul and the bastion No. I he has had a work con- 
structed which commands the towers of Korniloff and the Malakoff 
to such an extent that the Allies will be unable to establish them: 
selves in these towers, even when they shall have conquered them. 
The Belbec heights again are stronger than ever, and the entire 
park of field artillery previously at Sebastopol is also there,”? 

The correspondent of the Donau, “ in the Kingdom of Poland,” 
positively denies that 24,0°0 men of the Russian General Corps are 
statlonea: between the Alma and the Belbek. “ Accordin to all 
the Russian reports,’’ says the correspondent, ‘‘ the Grenadiers are 
still standing on a reserve corps to the north of the Crimea, which 
they will not enter until the winter, when the offensive will begin 
against the Allies on all sides.” 

The Fremden Blatt learns from Odessa, August 22, that General 
Luders has just returned from a visit of inspection to Nicolaieff and 
Cherson. The health of the troops is improving, “ but cholera and 
typhus still carry off thousands of men.” The transports of stores 
to the Crimea gets to be more and more difficult, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that draugh oxen can be procured. The soldiers 
suffer terribly. General Todleben’s wound, which was near the 
ancle, had nearly healed, but he went out to inspect the works too 
soon, and is again confined to his bed. In order to keep the General 
perfectly quiet, Prince Gortschakoff has sent him to Simperopol. 
Todleben’s last ‘‘ creation” in the Karabelnaia js the Fort of the 
Holy Cross, which is armed with guns of the ver largest calibre. 
This fort is said to command all the works of the N alakoff, 

The following despatch from Balaklava, of August 27, has been 
received. :—‘ The 56th Regiment, which has just arrived off Balak- 
lava, and was under orders to proceed to Kertch, to relieve the 71st 
Regiment, is to land at once, with blankets, &c., as the enemy seem 
preparing for another attack, either on Balaklava, by way of Baidar, 
or on the position of the Tchernaya.”’ : 

A Trieste despatch of the 5th says :—* It is thought the Russians 
will again assume the offensive. France, England, and Austria will 
undertake in common the construction.of the canal. ofthe Danube.”’ 

Intelligence is stated to have reached Vienna, fron Constantino- 

le, that the Russians had met with a considerable check before 
ars » General Mouravieff divided his force, ank sent a co sin the 
direction of Erzeroum. As soon as this was known in Kars, the 
Turkish garrison made a sortie in the night between the 16th and 
17th, and surprised the Russians. - The Russians were thrown into 
great confusion, and fled, leaving behind them their baggage and 


a great many prisoners. The corps that threatened Erzeroum has } 


retired. Kerim Pacha led the Turkieh sortie. Erzeroum contains 
a garrison of 4,000 regulars and 25,000 Bashi Bazouks. 

A private letter from Constantinople, of the 23d, Speaks of the 
plan of campaign of Omar Pachain Asia, It says that the Ottoman 
General will nat go to Kars, but, immediately on landing at Batoum, 
will move on straight to Tiflis, with the twofold object of menacin 
the communications of the Russians with Georgio, and cutting off 


their retreat, andalso of p 
and other mountain trib 
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with their respective staffs 
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Pacha, and Fuad Pacha, Forei 


State, 


tatives of 


resenting an opportunity to the Circussians 
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€ most confident expectation exists at Con=”” 
koff Tower being soon attacked and taken 
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since the allied armies set foot in the Crimea. Within that time 
they have won three pitched battles, and twice assaulted a fortress 
of extraordinary magnitude. ‘lhey have encompassed the works of 
the enemy with trenches extending over more than 30 miles of 
they have armed these trenches with the heaviest ordnance, 
up so incessant a fire that not only an incalculable amount 
les has been consumed, but five or six siege trains have 
‘They have created at Kamiesch, Eupatoria, and 
Yenikale three military stations which the Russians have not dared 
to assail, and Balaklava has become a populous mart. A railroad 


ground ; 
and gept 
of projecti 
been worn out 


connects the harbour and the camp; an electric chain binds the 


Crimea to Europe, and conveys to us in a few hours the tidings of 
Upwards of 200,000 men encamped 


these triumphant successes. ] 
within the lines of the T'chernaya have been conveyed thither and 


are duily fed, clothed, and housed from the resources of Western 
Europe. All this has been effected in spite of the rigour of winter, 
the heat of summer, and the distance of 5,000 miles from our shores, 
and within one little year from the sailing of the expedition the 
leading objects of the campaign are accomplished and Sebastopol is 
in our power. The military and political results of this event open 
a new chapter in the history of these transactions to which we shall 
shortly take occasion to revert, but, be they what they may, the 
grand fact now before us justifies the confidence we have never 
ceased to feel and rewards our hopes, for within 12 months from 
the commencement of this enterprise Sebastopol has fallen, and the 
power of Russia in the waters of the Euxineisatanend. © 


A ROMANCE OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
_ The day on which the Queen of England visited the Exposition 
for the second time, a considerable number of ladies were, by spe 
cial favour, seated upon the divans which surround the central 
fountain in the great nave. Gentlemen had been banished from 
this privileged spot. They were compelled to resign themselves to 
the pain of sitting alone within the enclosure along which the Im- 
perial and Royal cortege had to pass; thus they were isolated from 
wives, sisters, mothers, daughters, aunts, and friends—and, in 
some cases, from those whom some of them loved more than all 
together. By this means an elderly English lady, of noble and 
aristocratic appearance, found herself side by side with a charming 
young French lady, whose simplicity was most beautiful and ele- 
gant. ‘he arrival of the august visitors was anxiously expected. 
A thousand observations occurred to the two neighbours, and some 
incident soon arose which led to one of those interesting conversa- 
tions which in many cases only commence with some commonplace 
about the weather. Soon, however, they passed to other topics, 
on which they discoursed with asympathy that speedily became re- 
ciprocal. ‘The old English lady learnt from the talk of her fair 
companion that the young Frenchwoman had not long been mar- 
ried, that her husband was somewhere in the crowd, and that he 
had compelled her to accept the place she then occupied, though it 
had been given to himself by.the Viscount de Ronyille, director of 
the Industrial Palace. The manner in which the young lady told 
these and other things'so won the esteem of the old dowager that 
_ they soon gained each other’s confidence. The cortege passed, and 
a perfect tide of feathers, ribands, lace, flowers, and silks filled 
np, as it were, the track of their Majesties. Carried away by this 
sea, impelled alittle by curiosity, and moyed, perhaps, by the ex- 
citement which occasionally carries ladies away in such circum- 
stances of pomp and gradeur, the old English lady and her new 
friend got mixed up with the suite; and as it was impossible for 
them to separate, they took each other’s arms among the wives and 
daughters of the high state functionaries who formed the escort of 
the used of England and of Her Majesty’s Imperial host into the 
superior galleries. Hitherto neither of the two ladies knew the 
name or the rank of the other ; but in\jthis way they passed two full 
hours together, protecting one another from the pressure of the 
crowd, mutually offering each the best places they could obtain, 
and conversing quite intimately upon a thousand little things 
arising ,out of the circumstances of this rather unexpected prome- 
nade. ‘* Whata charmlng young woman !”’ said Lady V to 
herself. ‘‘I wonder who she is; I shall certainly not leave her 
until I have inquired her name!’ ‘The promenade at last was 
brought to a close, and the Queen left the Exposition. A great 
crowd again collected at her departure. ‘‘ How ever shall 1 find 
Edward in such a multitude ?” exclaimed the young French lady. 
‘* Ah,” replied the English fetta ‘is your husband’s name Ed- 
_cward?’’ “Oui, ma chere, Madam.” The old dowager for a:mo- 
~ ment had a misgiving about her ownson, who bore that name, and 
whom she had refused to sce for more than a year because he ran 
away from England, where she had with infinite care arranged a 
eat match for him, and married a French girl whom nobody 
new, without a shilling in her pocket. She would never allow 
the girl’s name to be mentioned in her presence. ‘* Ah! there he 
__is,’”’ suddenly cried the young lady as they arrived at the foot of 
the great staircase, ‘“‘ what a lucky chance that wef have met.’ 
«© What Pauline,” rejoined the young lord, ‘‘in comany with my 
mother? What has happened ?’’ The peeress, in agony, uttered 
a shriek of surprise, and fainted. She had been overcome with 
_emotion, and had to be rested on a chair in the midst of the crowd 
which still encumbered the sortie. ‘‘ Oh Edward!’ when she came 
to herself she exclaimed, ‘‘is this the girl you have married against 
my wish ?’’. ‘‘ Oui, ma chere mere,’’ was the young lad’s answer, 
‘¢and you seem to get on very well together.”’ .“* Let us go; let us 
- go immediately‘’”’ she replied, and the carriage was called. ‘‘ The 
“whole three of us, mother? inquired the young man. ‘‘ Yes, all 
three,’’ was the answer. And then taking the hand of Pauline, 
she proceeded—‘‘ Yes, come my dear girl: he who would have said 
this morning with whom I should visit the Exhibition, and whom 
T should afterwards take home, would have astonished me much 
“more than all Europe is to see the Queen of England visiting a 
tomb removed from St. Helena to the vaults of the Inyalides.”’ 


——- 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ COLORED NEWS:”’ 
~ The crime of homicide continues to prevail in San Francisco 
and all over the country, to an extent which, in any other country 
than this, would be taken as a proof that civil society was com- 
pletely disorganized. Our familiarity with this state of things 
revents our being atall alarmed. Ir ‘ ) L l 
or June, lately published in the San I’rancisco Chronicle, the 
“ total of killed’’ for the first six months of the present year, is’set 
down at 219 persons; and in the same period, ‘* Hung by the 
Sheriff, 2; hung by the mob, 24.” But whether the 2 judicial, 
and the 24 lynch executions are included in, or are in ad ition to 
the 219, I am not able to determine from the calendar. The 
number of ‘‘killed,’? in the month of June, was 20—a smaller 
number than in any one of the previous months of the year—a 
fact which it is sincerely to be hoped may be taken as an evidence 
that the homicidal epedemic is abating. Were it not for the 
atrocity of the deeds, the causes which produce this murder would 
appear ludicrously trivial. I attribute nearly all the crime of this 
character committed; to the universal and cowardly practice of 
carrying revolvers. For instance; it appoars that in June, four 
men were killed by two of the officers employed in collecting the 
foreing miners’ tax; one of the collectors having ‘‘killed” a 
Mexican miner at Tuttlestown, and another of them having ‘‘shot 
and killed’? three China-men in Mariposa county. These four 
murders were perpetrated by the too ready use of the ever handy 
reyolyer, on a slight resistance to the pene of a tax which, to 
my own knowledge, Mexicans and Chinamen haye often been 
made to pay twice over, by the extortion of unauthorised rascals, 
who laid them under contribution by assuming the office of col- 
lector. Several instances, even more striking than the foregoing, 
have occurred throughout the country, as fee in the publie pa- 
pers during the last fortnight, shewing the trivial causes which 
produce murder. 1 will take two or three examples at random :— 
‘A man was shotin his own house because ‘he refused to serve 
out liquor’’ to a riotous customer Jate at night; while another 
man was killed for ‘‘ refusing to drink’’ with a ‘‘ gentleman” who 
could not brook a refusal. 
localities ; the disputes were short, and sudden, and followed by a 
speedy death. Another affair appears to have ended as tragically 
on equally slight provocation. In a crowed assembled in the 
Northern mines, on the South Salmon River, one man “rubbed 
against or pushed” another several times. This offence was ex- 


In the ‘‘ Homicide Calendar" 


‘hese two cases occured at different 
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piated with the offender’s life, for*the man pushed ‘‘ struck him [ 
on the head with a bar of steel,” which he suddenly seized, and 
he ‘“‘ died about four hours afterwards.’”” The murderer slipped 
from the crowd and made his escape. Both were known, and 
their names are given, but not a word as to any prospect of pun- 
ishment for so barbarous a deed. This case is the more remark- 
able from the novelty of the weapon being anything else than a 
two 
" ki n the 
Fresno, ‘“‘in a difficulty over a game at cards, a man was shot 
dead.’”’ In Tuolumne, a blacksmith unluckily asserted that one 
of his neighbours knew rather too much about a robbery rue 

words 


ensued, both were armed, and the quarrel ended” by the poor 
In a case of 


revolver, 


rol At Cave city, “in a row at a gambling table, 
Chilians were killed and two niore badly wouter? O 


committed, not far away ; from this, ‘‘a dispute arose, ang 


blacksmith being ‘‘shot| dead in his own shop.’’ 
attempted resistance to an officer of the law, the man resisting, 
although he had no fire-arms, only a knife, was shot down by a 
looker-on, who seemed determined neither to ‘‘ take a prisoner 
nor to give quarter,”’ if one may judge from the report of the case, 
To these cases may be added the melancholly one of a young gen- 
tleman who was shot dead in a duel fought with double-barrelled 
guns loaded with ball, distance forty paces, for writing a news- 
paper critique on a 4th of July oration, in the Northern Mines. 
The following ‘‘ Criminal calendar for a week’’ is characteristic. 
The laconic, businesslike style of the detail of casualties is almost 
amusing. ‘The coolness of the criticism struck me as the most 
remarkable feature of the composition—‘ nohody to blame” ap- 
plied to a rash, criminal, and wilful act which drove a bullet 
through one man’s body and lodged it into a another man’s thigh 
is almost sublime. ‘ 
‘not intended” for them, but for a ‘* Greaser’’—a term of reproach 
applied to Mexicans and other ‘‘ Yellow Skins.”’ But I am losing 
sight of the originai composition ; here it is:— 
‘¢Crime in Columbia for a Week.—The Clipper gives the cri- 
minal calendar of Columbia for the last week as follows :—‘ Shoot- 
ing and rows generally have been very dull for the last week, and 
we have but a few cases toreport. Cardinell was shot through the 
lungs last Friday in resisting an officer. At first the wound was 
considered mortal, but now it is thought he will recover. L. 


Loring was shot through the body last Tuesday morning ; the ball” 


passed through him and lodged in Mr. Jimmison’s thigh. Mr. 
Loring is considered dangerous; Mr. Jimmison will recover. The 
ball was not intended for these parties, but for a ‘* Greaser’’ who 
had beat a fellow over the head. 1t was purely accidental ; no- 
body to blame ; took place in a fandango house. A des erado of 
the name of Brown, on the Mercedes, it is reported, killed three 
men this week; they were attempting to arrest him.’ ”’ 

It is not without reason the Alta California of the 25th of Jul 
exclaims, ‘‘the number of homicides committed in Calfornia is 
truly fearful,’ and yet ‘it is very rarely that a murderer suffers 
the extreme penalty of the law,’’ because ‘in most cases he gets 
clear through legal quibbles, judicial leniency, or executive cle- 
mency.” It is a fact that crimes of violence against the person, of 
every degree, ‘‘ enjoy (as I heard a critic express it) an immunity 
from condign punishment incompatible with civil liberty, __ 

In San Francisco we have not had a ‘‘ shooting”’ or a duel for a 
fortnight, but this period has been fruitful in street fights. Unlike 
the Columbians in this respect, with whom ‘rows generally have 
been very dull,’”? we have been quite lively. I have not the re- 
motest idea how many of these elegant exhibitions have taken 
place, nor have I the least wish to be precise in chronicling them. 
A tradition of last week gives six in one day, while other estimates 
reduce the number to five and to four—a discrepancy which I am 
not able to adjust. 
“ difficulty,’ that they are speedily forgotten in some new ‘“ ex- 
citement.’’? The pecu laste of these recreations is that our most 
prominent citizens joinin them. By assigning to our manners the 
place in public estimation that the habits and behaviour of men in 


** high places’’ elsewhere are held in we must conclude that here 


‘fights’? are fashionable. Politicians, lawyers, merchants, and 
other ‘‘ respectable members of socicty figure in the arena. These 
‘ fights ’’ seem to have their cycles. ‘They are generally apalled as 
plasters for wonnded honour; but besides politics and the usual 


friction of business difficulties in ‘‘ hard times,’’ the failures of the 


last few months, and the litigations which have sprung from them, 
hove been instrumental in producing causes of conflict, more par- 
ticularly the bankruptcy of Adams & Co. There have been 
Othellos in the ‘ field’ also, and a case of what. Shakspeare calls 
“‘ pretty virginity.’’ But the rarest cases were those of an “ as- 
sault upon a schoolmaster,” and an ** assault upon the postmaster.’”” 
The case of the schoolmaster is instructive. The father of one of 
his pupils had him up before the police magistrate for cruelty in 
correcting a little girl. ‘The case was fully gone into, and the 
mayor deferred sentence for a day or two, In the interval between 
the trial and the sentence being promulgated the father met the 
dominie in the streets walking with a lady, and, according to 
general surmise, ‘‘ got tired of waiting, or supposed that no punish- 
ment would be inflicted,’ and gave the schoolmaster ‘‘a severe 
beating.”’ . , 4 ~ 

The Postmaster was more fortunate in the issue of his affair. 
His was a case which under the ancient Scotch law would, I be- 
lieve, come under the definition of ‘‘ haimsucken,””—a man beaten 
in his own house,—for which the penalty was death. “While re- 
plying to some questions, his interlocutor attacked the postmaster 
with a cane. Several thrusts ‘‘ were made, but no great injury 
done, except to the glass boxes,”’ 

The judicial treatment of such of these cases as are brought be- 
fore the bench, are curious. Of many of them the police take no 
notice. In the case of a lawyer assaulted by a merchant, a fine 
of 300 dols. was imposed, by way of vindicating the honor of the 
bar, perhaps; while the gentleman who assaulted the consul of 
France was fined 25 dols.; and the man who assaulted the school- 
master was fined 1 dol. ‘The magistrate who adjudicates these 
cases is an excellent man, and wishes to do what is right: but I 
suspect he is as much puzzled how to deal with some of his cus- 
tomers as 4 jurist would’ be to divine on what principle of law 
he regulates his ‘‘measure of damages;’ and the difficulty is 
increased by many of these cases, instead of being summarily 
dealt with, being submitted to a jury trial, which every prisoner 
(here called ‘‘defendant,’’) can demand, 

Here is the way some of these cases are conducted, taken from 
the police report of one of the newspapers :— 

‘Cohen convicted of an assault upon Park —It will be remem- 
bered that on the first trial of this case the jury disagreed, An 
order was afterwards procured for a new trial. The case accord- 
ingly came up before the Mayor yesterday. Some additional 
testimony was given, but the evidence was in substance the same 
as upon the former trial. 

‘The counsel on this occasion made short work of it. Colonel 
James simply said to the jury that he required a verdict of guilty ; 
aly Judge Tilford replied that he should expect a verdict of not 

uilty. 

8 “The charge of the Judge to the jury was equally laconic. 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, you have only to find the defendant 
guilty or not guilty.’ 

“The jury retired, and after an absence of about ten minutes 
returned with a verdict of guilty. 

‘«The defendant will be sentenced to-day,’’ 

A circumstance arose out of one of these street fights the other 
day that amused me excessively. A man, after being knocked 
down and well pommeled in the kennel, or on the kerbstone, 
rushed brimful and burning with indignation to his lawyer for 
‘legal advice.”’ After listening patiently to his client’s recital 
of his wrongs, the lawyer cooly turned his head on his shoulder 
and quictly answered, ‘Call him out.’’ Such good advice could 
not be lost on a reasonable client, and he followed it. 

But, to be serious for a moment, all the crime and all the irregu- 
larities of which I have given a faint epitome, it is the fashion to 
charge to the lawyers and to the judges. I cannot admit the 
justice of this charge—the people are to blame. As is the case in 
all constitutional Governments, they have the remedy in their 
own hands. If the laws are bad, which I don’t admit, the people 
are to blame, If the administration of justice is bad, the people 
are to blame; for the universality of the trial by jury in civil as well 
as in criminal cases places the remedy in their hands. Yours, _ 

A LOVER OF OLD ENGLAND. 


The excuse or justification is also cogent—viz., 


“her before the local magistrate. 


One “ difficulty’’ so soon gives place to another 
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A Manchester paper details an amusing practical joke, the 

subject being an advertiser for a wife. A sham correspond- 
ence was entered into, and a female servant at one of the 
hotels in Rochdale was induced to personate the fair corre- 
spondent, and arranged a meeting at Tweedale’s Hotel. On 
arriving there he was received by a number of gentlemen 
assembled, with such marks of attention as soon convinced 
him that he was caught in a snare unmatrimonial. The 
bellman was sent round the town with the following an- 
nou »cement:—‘ On view, a gentleman in want of a wife. 
May 6» seen at No, 3, Tweedale’s Hotel.” This brought a 
large acce--ion of admiring friends, and one of the company 
adroitly aud unerceived stack a white star or cockade ‘in 
front of the adveri..inz gentleman’s hat. Visitors flocked 
into the room, and this co, iio till it was too much for the 
endurance of the gentleman; he became ill, wept, and im- 
plored permission to depart ; and at length, after having been 
detained several hours, was allowed to do so. 
_ We do not see it anywhere reported (a golden silence hay- 
ing been, probably, imposed on the penny a liners), that a 
certain great contractor (we dare not indicate the kind of 
contract), whose spouse has been left on the Continent, but 
who manages to extemporise a wife rather frequently, ap- 
peared at a certain suburban hospice with a very dashing 
lady to whom he lent his own name for the time. Called 
away after two days’ “pleasure in the way we like it,” he 
gave his pro re nata wife a five pound note as he, after, we 
presume, a skinful of port and champagne, thought it, to 
keep house with until his return, Being rather illiterate, the 
fair beneficiary took the advice of a friend as to changing it, 
when to his astonishment he found it to be a Five Hundred 
Pound Note. Questioning the fortunate unfortunate as to 
her method of acquiring it, and finding her answers satisfac- 
tory, he changed it for her at the Bank. ‘The donor quickly | 
discovered his mistake and his loss; and not finding the lady 
by ordinary methods of inquiry, he got the police to bring 
On hearing both sides. his 
worship dismissed the case, as one simply of account, to be 
determined by the Courts of Law. Seeing he had no other 
remedy, the loser made a touching appeal to the lady’s good 
feeling. She assured him that she was just about to be 
married to a tradesman, that the five hundred pounds ‘“‘would 
do nicely to set them up in business,’’ and that, should they 
prove fortunate, they might see what could be done in a few 
years about returning the money! So mueh for married men 
* going a gallivanting.”” 

Extensive works at Windsor Castle were commenced im- 
mediately after the Court took its departure from Windsor, 
in April last, and will, it is expected, be completed by the 
time Her Majesty returns to the Castle, in October. The 
works in progress consist of the digging out of a subterranean 
passage 300 feet in length, and varying from seven to thirty 
feet in width, extending from the northern wing, and passing 
beneath the quadrangle to the southern wing of the Castle. 
The passage will derive light from ten or twelve glass open- 
ings in the quadrangle, covered by iron gratings so judiciously 
arranged as to escape particular observation. Connected 
with these passages will be a number of large coal cellars, 
having by this alteration convenient access to Her Majesty’s 
private apartments and the numerous other rooms in the 
southern line of the Castle. Previous to this alteration coals 
had to be carried along the various passages connected with 
the entrances to the apartments. Several of the large vaults 
under the north terrace, which have remained closed ‘since ~ 
the time of Elizabeth, have been recently explored, with a 
view of forming them into coal cellars, but they were found 
to be unsuited for that purpose, in consequence of their great 
depth and inconvenient position. 

_ Complaint is made in the London press that on the ocea- 
sion of the Queen’s visit to Paris so few of the great celebrities 
of France were presented to her, and much eloquence and 
learning have been devoted to the absence of the men who 
represent France to the outer world from the rejoicings at 
Versailles,—a palace immortally associated with the names 
of poets and historians. Such regrets are natural. As Eng- 
lishmen, loving and admiring France, we ‘should have been 
delighted to see our Queen surrounded, while in Paris, by 
those whose genius had spread her fame and influence ovér 
the wide world, and revived in our own day the intellectual 
glories of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. But we know 
that such things could not be. Napoleon cannot bring the 
Lamartines, Cousins, Hugos, Villemains, Thiers, Guizots to 
the Tuileries, ‘They do not love him, and they stand aloof. 
His system is not their system. He has faith only in mate- 
rial,—they have faith only in mind. Sword in hand, he offers 
France a mess of pottage, and expects it to be content. They 
assert that France requires exercise, discussion, freedom, in- 
tellectual activity. Perhaps he is right in his theory of 
silence, of repression, of military rule; for the hour he is 
certainly successful. But possibly they are right in the belief 
that his theory is false—his success ephemeral. ‘Time will 
decide. In the meanwhile Intelligence stands aside, while 
Force plays out its game. It may Win or it may lose in the 
end; but while the game is unfinished Intelligence will hold 
itself haughtily alone. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
absolute failure of Napoleon to draw the great intelligence of 
France to his side. His magnificence—his oflices—his re- 
wards—even his victories—haye no attractions for these men. 
The Marquis de Cormenin—an avowed eccentric~is the only 
man of literary rank who has rallied to the restored eagle. 
lhe rest stand aloof in disdain of the Tmperial power and. 
contempt of the Imperial system:—not, perhaps, because 
they hate despotism in itself, so much as because they hate 
his particular kind of despotism. Such absolute power as 
Louis the Fourteenth wielded was tempered by wit, grace, 
romance ;—that of Napoleon is tempered only by beef: and 
pudding. Men of wit naturally like a régime of wit; and to 
the end of the world such men will prefer the free exercise of 
their genius to the champagne and sausages Which Napoleon 
seems to have found sufficient for the masses. So long as 
he bases his power only on the material prosperity of France, 
ignoring or repressing all her spiritual and moral aspirations, 
the men of intellectual pursuits will be absent from Versailles, 
Ai though it be graced with the presence of England’s 
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A CHAPTER ON ENGRAVING. 


Some writers are fond of carrying the origin of engraving 

' to a very high antiquity, by quoting as examples of the 
practice of the art such carvings in wood or metal, or stone, 
as have been found in various degrees of excellence among 
almost all nations,—among our own Saxon and even British 
ancestors, as well as among the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. But this is to confound two things which are 
entirely distinct. Such works as those alluded to are spe- 
cimens of sculpture, not of what we now call engraving. 
The modern art known by that name applies to the produc- 
tion of a print, or rather of a number of prints, from a design 
cut in wood and metal. The mere cutting out both of letters 
and of figures in a hard substance has been practised from 
the earliest ages; the art of obtaining letters and figures so 
cut out from copies or impressions by means of a colouring 


matter spread over them, and thence transferred to some | 


other substance, is, in Europe at least, altogether a modern 
invention. The ancients were, indeed, accustomed to pro- 
duce impressions by means of stamps in a variety of cases ; 
they struck coins, they made seals in wax, they even marked 
the weight and quality of their loaves of bread with a stamp. 
On the other hand, ‘they applied a colored liquid to make 
marks, both in their painting, with a brush or pencil, and 
in writing, with a reed or other species of pen. What they 
did not do was just to use the two methods at once,—to 
take the impression from the stamp, not by making it enter 
into the substance of the material on which it was ressed, 
but only b making it communicate to that material a fluid 
colour. The principal cause undoubtedly which prevented 
the ancients, after advancing ‘so far as they did, from dis- 
covering the art af printing, was the want of any general 
demand for books. A high price, it is true, was paid for 
books, and must heve been paid, by the few who did buy 
them; the labour necessary for the copying of a manuscript 
was great, and a book therefore could not be obtained for a 
small sum. If there be an article which from its nature 
cannot be expected to ensure more than a very limited de- 
mand, let it be produced at what price it may, it is evident 
that in the case of that article the usual incentives are in 


great part wanting which excite the ingenuity of the manu- | 


facturer to endeavour, as in all other cases, to find out the 
cheapest way of producing it. Now, in Greece and Rome, 
and also throughout the middle ages, this appears to have 
been nearly the:case with books. Very large prices were 
obtained for manuscripts upon which much labour had been 
bestowed; but the number of purchasers was extremely 

“limited: and from the state of the general population it was 
scarcely to be ‘expected that a reduction of price would 
ensure any considerable extension of the market. 


It was the general demand for the Bible, or rather per-.| 


igi ripti yhich 

haps for religious manuals of various descriptions, w 
fi at altered this state of things; and, to that cause there- 
fore we owe the art of printing, whether as regards print- 
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THE MARKET AS SEEN FROM THE RIVER THAMES, 


ing from moveable types, or from blocks of wood, or from 
metal plates. ‘The step from which had been already done 
to the completion of this great invention was -so immediate 
and easy, that we seem to be quite warranted in accounting 
for it not having been made sooner, simply from the absence 
of any strong inducement to make it. “There was no one 
book of which more than a few dozen copies were actually 
sold, or could reasonably be expected to be sold, at any 
such moderate reduction of price as the a plication of more 
ingenuity to the manufacture was. like y to allow; such 
application therefore was not thought of. But when, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, after the several 
nations of Europe had settled down, and as it were ripened 
into something like social organization, and the revival of 
classical learning had spread abroad over the community a 
much more general scholarship than before existed, the 
demand grew up not merely among the clergy, but to a 
great extent among the laity also for the Latin criptures, 
and other devotional works. A state of things then for 
the first time presented itself, in which it might be con- 
sidered certain, that a reduction of price would bring with 
it a large extension of the market. In the case of one class 
of books, at least, this was sure to follow; and religious 
books accordingly were the first to which the new art was 
applied. : 

The art of printing would probably of itself have speedily 
led to that of engraving; but in point of fact, it would 
rather appear that the latter had a di 


distinct origin of its own. 
As the general demand for the Bible prompted the one in- 
vention, so a general demand of a very different kind, that, 
namely, for playing-cards, seems to have previously sugges- 
ted the first idea and application of the other. . Playing- 
cards were certainly known in Germany before the year 1376. 
It is probable that they were at first painted individually 
by the hand, as books were written ; and the more expen- 
sive sorts may have been long continued to be prepared in 
this way.. But it appears certain, that the makers at length 
began to stamp them from blocks, probably of wood, when 
they had come into general use. Here, then, was what we 
now call wood-engraying invented and put in practice. In 
this process, as in letter-press printing, the mark is made 
upon the paper by the raised parts of the stamp, or rather 
by those which are not cut away ; the scooped-out parts re- 
ceiving no ink, and of course transmitting none to the paper. 
The method of printing from a wood-cut, therefore, is exactly 
the same with that of printing from ordinary types; and 
the two can be accordingly combined in the same page. 
Wood-cuts were introduced into books very soon after the 
invention of printing. ‘The process of copper-plate printing 
proceeds upon a different principle. In the copper, the 
parts which are to receive the ink and make the impression, 
are,cut out, either in lines or dots, and the surface of the 
metal which remains raised leaves no mark. To prevent it, 
| therefore, from retaining any ink, this surface has.to be 
| carefully rubbed dry after every impression, and only the 
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ink which is in the hollows of the 
nate oneness 

peration, an 0 one which cannot be combi i t 
of letter-press. These tepeated rubbings, nk ae san 
wear out the plate; but this last disadvantage has ve late 
years been completely obviated by the substitution of steel 
for copper, in every Cepartment of metallic engravin wh 2 
large number of impressions’ are required., any Beal 
oF copper engraving, the dark parts of the picture are: on: 
out in lines, the process is called line-engraving ; wher fe 
dots, it is’ called lot-engraving, or stippling. fn 
shades are made lighter or deeper by the lines or dots. bei 
kept more or less apart. Frequently, however, these marie 
oe not made by a cutting-tool, but by the method called. 
ee ea ar ania tH ne ae eeon of aqua-fortis, or 

e oth F ite into the metal. In 

etching is the first step in the process, The pete ane 


plate js spread over with . ines 
frected by the action of the acid; Meter oe a 


plate allowed to remain. 


an prices tedious. 


not aj 


intended to be engraved is transferre ee 
drawn upon it (in reverse of ee) with the tay gone 
its outlines, pencil, being at cate 
impressed upon the composition by Passing it through’ the 
The varnish, or ground, as it is ca led, is 
down, to ee copPer, wherever it is 
€ aqua-fortis is poure 
whole, and kept standing cen it by a pect eee 
: until it is considered to havo. eaten’ dee 
enough into the copper at those places from which’ the var- 
as been removed. The lines thus formed, howey 
frequently receive a finishing touch from the graver': a 
one part of the plate is often Wholly ° cut by the gr: ~ 
while another part not requiring the Same delica Pte os 
1s done by the easier method of etching. Albert th pou 
been usually stated to have been the inventor of oth om 
and he was undoubtedly - oe Person by whom it we et 
5 pete. Lastly, there is the 


nly g mezzotinto-engrayj 
half-painting, from the effect it produces hein Sine 
g con- 


of colours), fe 
black manner, or sometimes: the eer i eeieses Be 
vention has been ascribed to Prince ner. 


fore him, and it is now 
allowed that we are aR aera it oy Gein ey. 


of the name of Siegen i W 
‘ or Sichem. 4 
7 20 em. The whole 


tepeatedly harrowed i i irecti 
r 7 ° Inv ; : 
¥ an instrument called. th bol, adaptcl 
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! nisher those 
to represent’ the bright or less shaded 
€ smoothing 
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: design 
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pang made partial or complete according as 
ade is necessary. 
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THE POULTRY SHOW AT ANERLEY. 
as attended this Gael i de i 
=.) irely experimental, the amateurs and agriculturists 0 
reall Englend?” took advantage of the opportunity, and dis- 
played the results of their breeding and rearing skill. A 
at number of the aristocracy proved their interest in 
things rural, by flocking to Anerley Gardens, and even “ the 
~“Sublic’”? showed an equal amount of appreciation. Of course, 
the important matter was to know on whom the prizes had 
been conferred. And here it was amusing to note the pecu- 
liar appellations of the birds. Mr. Twose, of Bueperaten 
gained the first prize for two “nuns, pigeons not at = 
—@emure; Mr. G. C. Adkins, of Birmingham, for two : arch- 
angels .”? Mr. Harrison Weir, the well-known artist, or two 
“a Nacobins ;”” Mr. Weir, again, for two “ trumpeters 5 abd 
Mr. E. Maddeford, of Staines, for his ‘ dragons. ena e 
ractical results of the show promise to be lk gre i vir i 
Already, we find it stated, ce Gee Poe wer wa) ane 
i increased four-fo e pro 
SE RTECaltry, and surely nothing more i a we 
ever seen than the display of Dorking and other one a 
Anerley. For, it should be. remarked, the show ihe Ss 
fanciful than utilitarian. . It was not a collection of a ere 
curiosities, of. eccentric poultry, crossed and Bo ae so 
to confuse and contradict nature ; but a genuine step ee 
the advancement of our rural economy. There wee ee 
beautiful specimens of the partridge-feathered Coc Le 1 fs 
the brassy-winged game fowl, the gold-pencilled Hamburg 2 
the gold-laced Seabright bantam, and many varieties 0 
we fancy” pigeons and doves, but the bulk of the’ pens con- 
ined *solid poultry, of legitimate value, naturally bred, but 
developed’ to ‘a high point of perfection. It is to be hoped 
that the show; brilliant as it has been, will be repeated and 
improved, year by year. 


THE CONVENT IN HASTINGS. 


One Sunday morning, in taking astroll about this grestly eplereed 
and improving town, I found myself ou the high ae above i 
Leonard’s, and, looking landwards, I was at te rather Hite 
to see, what,.at the first blush, looked like the ruins of a arge 
church which I had never noticed before; but, on ik bah i 
found that it was not the ruin of any church, but an i nishe 
edifice intended for a church, belonging to an unfinishe ; pean 
of Roman Catholics, adjacent to it. A conyent! I a va my 
informant, ‘‘ A convent! what in a Christian country like ng- 
land ?”’ 1 was assured that it was one, and that I might enter the 
chapel of the convent, and see the nuns, if so inclined, I had 
r seen a nun; never been in a Catholic place of worship ; and, 
ae h it was nearly eleven o’clock, I hesitated, pac $ whether 
Y or eht to enter a place in connection with Rome, and I had heard 
} °Pe testants being made away with suddenly, in a very susp1- 
Oe eat As I saw, Baeres pererat genteel people Cehich 
met a large gateway.opening on a wide 
rather, surprised me cht I might pentane little way into the 
On one side I found some large buildings 
from a doorway of which came out a 
d like other ae ae on Beenndey: 
F R ce in * Popish’’ children: but the 
This I thought rathe! oF vec odd) they seemed very cheerful, 
“could that be? On my left 
laid out in terraces, covered 
rf, and bordered on the sides with 
«‘ Well,”’ thinks I to 


Great success h 
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RARE SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH DORKING FOWLS. 


myself, ‘‘these nuns take pretty good care of themselves.’’ On 
the land side of this lawn there were several large edifices, in 
Gothic style, with the windows open for air, and commanding ex- 
tensive prospects over the town and sea. n to think that I 
had mistaken my way, and had, unintentionally, wandered into 
some gentleman’s gardens and grounds. . It was hardly possible 
that this could be a nunnery; but the children had passed me and 
were followed by a number of persons, all of whom entered a small 
narrow porch, paved with red bricks. Everything about was re- 
markably neat and clean. I thought, “ Well, I will follow these 
people at any rate; there can’t be a at deal of danger where 
there are somany women and children.’’ SoI plucked up courage, 
and followed a number of persons into some rather dark, and 
narrow eee at the end of which I saw a large open space 
surrounded by high walls, evidently recently erected. ‘The whole 
place looked like an unfinished chapel, as perhaps it was, but, as” 
nobody entered there, I turned in another direction, and at the 
end of another passage I saw a small door opened, and inside I 
caught a glimpse of some red and blue tapestry, large lighted can- 
dies, and gilded decorations. ‘ Ah,’* thought I ‘to myself, ‘‘ this 
then, is the idolatrous place ;”? but I had not much time for reflec- 
tion, for a group of ladies and gentlemen, and some persons in 
humbler garbs, approached the door, opened it, entered, and I 
among the rest. An oldish man, in a black suit, pointed out to 
me a seat on a form with others, and now I was fairly launched 
into a place full of Roman Catholics! for, by this time, the place 
was full, and I had leisure to look around me. It was rather a 
small, oblong room, with bare rafters over-head, instead of a ceil- 
ing. The place was lighted on the west side with two or three 
Gothic windows, into which the sun was shining very brightly, 
and would have been unpleasantly so, but for some long blue cur- 
tains which partially excluded his beams, but the windows were 
open and kept the place cool and pleasant; but I could not think 
what the huge candles on the altar were kept burning for. ‘lhey 
have a golden like appearance about them, to be sure; but then, as 
it seemed to me, it was a great waste, and must be expensive. 
The altar was covered with a scarlet cloth, and over thatsome fine 
lace, made by the nuns (thinks I) themselves. Several steps, co- 
vered with carpet, led up to the altar, which was decorated with 
flowers, and all sorts of things—I am sure I don’t know what all. 
But what chiefly attracted my attention was thirty or forty persons 
sitting, like myself, on plain, unpainted forms, all dressed in 
white, and covered from head to foot in white veils. Some of 
them were children, not more than ten or twelve years of age, and 
some might have been twenty-four or twenty-five years old, and 
some of all ages below the latter or above the former. Thinks I, 
‘Can all these be nuns! Poor things, how soon they have taken 
the veil.” From there being holes, however, in some of their 
veils, I inferred that they were not all rich persons, which some- | 
what relieved my mind, as I sould not understand how poor girls | 
could be inveigled into a nunnery, for to keep a score or two of 
them must be, thought I, rather an expensive affair. Besides 
these nuns as I supposed them at first, there were two or three 
ladies dressed in black, covered all over in black veils. «I had read 
in the newspapers something about taking the black veil, and I 
came to the conclusion that those ladies in black were the real nuns, 
and that those in white might either be sent here to be educated, 
or, perhaps, to decide whether they would like, at some future 
time, to become nuns. I had not time to pursue my speculations, 
for a seraphine sounded. ‘The music was certainly beautiful. 
«The more dangerous’? (thought I to myself). Soon afterwards a 
procession of lads entered the place by a side door, bearing torches, 
and something I took for censers, such as I have seen in pictures, 
and then entered a real Roman Catholic priest! covered with an 
immensely large, rich robe, and glittering with gold and what 
locked like diamonds. Soon afterwards the music ceased, and 
something was said in Latin, or, at any rate, in a language I did 
not understand, and then the priest standing on the steps of the 
altar, began to speak to the people in real, downright English. 
‘Tt is becoming very dangerous’’ (thought I to myself), and I 
looked towards the door to see if I could make my escape, but the 


place was too crowded for that, and besides it was so still, that 1 
could not have got out without making a bustle, which, being 2. 
very bashful person, I could not think of; so I heard the priest 
preach a whole sermon on the day of Pentecost. He spoke very 
plainly, just as if he was only talking to the people, and was lis- 
tened to very attentively ; but, somehow, all that he said seemed 
very different from what I had been used to, and I felt all I don’t 
know how. After the sermon there was a great deal more music 
and singing; but in which nobody took any part, however, except 
two or three nuns. A great deal was said, too, in Latin (I believe’ 
it was); and the priest bowed before the altar, and the boys in 
surplices filled the place with incense; and, at last, about hali-past- 
twelve, all was over, and I escaped into the open air without in- 

curring any great danger that I am aware of. I spoke to several 

people of Hastings afterwards, but they did not seem to be hardly 
aware of there being such a place in the town, in which there are 
a great many churches and chapels from which I infer the people 

ak all sound and good Protestants, which is a great comfort.— 

urator. 


COLOUR AND DRESS. 


RosE RED cannot be put in contact with the rosiest complexions 
without causing them to lose some of their freshness. Dark red is 
less ebiestonene for certain complexions than rose red, because, 
being higher than this latter, it tends to impart whiteness to them 
in consequence of contrast of tone. 

Green Drapery: A delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable 
to all fair complexions which are deficient in rose, and which may 
have more imparted to them without inconvenience ; but it is not 
so favourable to complexions that are more red than rosy, nor to 
those that have a tint of orange mixed with brown, because the red 
they add to this tint will be ofa brick-red blue. In the latter case 
a dark green will be less objectionable than a delicate green. 

Yellow Drapery: Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in 
this view it is less favourable than delicate green. To those skins 
which are more yellow than orange it imparts white ; but this com- 
bination is very dull and heavy for a fair complexion. When the 
skin is tinted more with orange than yellow, we cau make it roseate 
by neutralising the yellow ; it produces this effect upon the black- 
haired type, and itis thus that it suits brunettes. 

Violet Draperies: Violet, complimentary of yellow, produces 
contrary effects ; thus, it imparts some greenish yellow to fair com- 
plexions; it augments the yellow tint of yellow and orange skins. 
The little blue there may be in a complexion it makes green. 
Violet, then, is one of the least favourable colours to the skin, at 
least when it is not sufficiently deep to whiten it by contrast of 
tone. 

Blue Drapery: Blue imparts orange. which is susceptible of 
allying itself favourably to white and the light flesh tints of fair. 
complexions, which have already a more or less determined tint of 
this colour. Blue is then suitable to most blondes, and in this case 
justifies its reputation. It will not suit brunettes, since they have 
already too much of orange. 

Orange Drapery: Orange is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes 
fair complexions blue, whitens those which have an orange tint, 
and gives a green hue to those ofa yellow tint. 

White Drapery: Drapery of a lustreless white, such as cambric 
muslin, assorts well with a fresh complexion, of which it relieves 
the rose colour; but it is unsuitable to complexions which have \a 
disagreeable tint, because white always exalts all colours by raising 
their tone; consequently itis unsuitable to those skins which, with- 
out having this disagreeable tint, very nearly approach it. Very 
light white draperies, such as muslin, plaited or point lace, have 
an entirely different aspect. i 

Black Drapery: Black draperies, lowering the tone of the co- 
lours with which they are in juxtaposition, whiten the skin; but if 
the yermillion or rosy parts are to a certain point distant from the 
drapery, it will follow that, although lowered in tone, the appear 
relatively to the white parts of the skin contiguous to this same 
drapery, redder than if the contiguity to the black did not exist. 


y * 


articles of impeachment against him to the Lords. 


Che Past Week. 


Septemer 9.—Daniel Defoe born 1661. Although more than 
a‘century has passed since the author of “ Robinson Crusoe , 
ceased to live, his reveret name has not yet obtained in the 
general estimation that siare of fame and that rank in English 
literature to which it is justly entitled, Defoe’s life was a life 
of ‘extraordinary activity; an account of which, therefore, if 
given in detail, might occupy, as indeed it has been made to 
occupy, volumes. He was born in 1661, in London, where his 
father was a batchet, of the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
The family name was Foe, to which he appears to have himself 
prefixed the De. His father, who was a dissenter, sent him to 
bs educated at an academy at Newington Green, * kept by a 
clergyman of his own persuasion. Here he distinguished him- 
self by his fondness for reading every thing that came in his way. 
and his industry in stoving his mind with usefal knowledge. On 
leaving the academy he is supposed to have been bound apprentice 
to a hosier; and he afierwards set up for himself in that line in 
Freemau’s Yard, Cornhill. It is probable, however, that he 
had scarcely finished his apprenticeship when he made his first 
appearance as an author; forin one of his later writings he 
mentions a political pamphlet which he published in 1683, and 
in terms which almost scem to inply that even that was not the 
first production from his pen he was then, he says, ‘out a 

ng man, and a young author.” 
TAO bord Nahiers ie 1652. This ney pane ya ma 
one of those ha individuals who rapidly rose to professiona 
distinction. In the great trial.of the Seven Bishops, which took 
place in the Court of King’s Bench on the 29th of June, 1688, 
“Somers was engaged as one of the counsel for the defendants. 
His appearance on this occasion brought him conspicuously be- 
tore the nation, both as one of the ablest lawyers of the day, and 
one of the most formidable champions of the popular party in 
the state. It is understood, indeed, that he was already one of 
the confidential advisers of the Prince of Orange. 1 
at the close of this year, when the Prince, after his landing, 
summoned the Convention, Somers was chosen as a representa- 


tive to that assembly by his native town of Worcester. He took | 


sading part in the discussions which followed, and especially 
Srislngoaled himself in the conference between the Lords and 
Commons, on the famous resolution of the latter, that the 
King, James II., had abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was thereby become vacant. He also acted as chairman 
of the second of the two committees appointed to arrange the 
securities of the new settlement, on whose report was founded 
the Declaration of Right; and is probably, therefore, to be 
considered as une of the chief among ** those whose penetrating 
style,” as Burke has striki gly expre-sed it, ‘ has engraved in 
our ordinances, and in our hearts, the words and spirit of that 
‘immortal law.’’ Soon after the accomplishment of the Revolu- 
tion he was mide Solicitor-General, and knighted. On the 2nd 
of May, 1692, he exchanged this office for that of Attorney- 
General; and on the 23rd vf March, in the following year, he 
was elevated to the dignity of Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
“He presided in the Court of Chancery under this title till the 
22nd of April, 1697, when he was appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and raised to the peerage as Baron Somers of Evesham. 
In the Parliament, however, which met in December, 1698, the 
party to which Lord Somers had been all his life opposed, ap- 
peared in great and unusual strength. It was not long before 
they began to direct the most violent and persevering attacks 
against the Chancellor. Of their charges, we can only afford 
room to state, that they now seem to be considered, by histo- 
rians of all shades of opinion, fas entirely without foundation, 
At the time, however, they served the purpose of their authors 
too well, After various other proceedings, on the 10th of April, 
1700, an address was moved in the House of Commons for the 
dismissal of the Chancellor. It was negatived ; but King Wil- 
Jia:n, alarmed by the’ pertinacity of tae enemies of his able and 
honest minister, and actuated by the hope that by that sacrifice 
the clamours of the faction might be appeased, a few days after 
asked Locd Somers to make a voluntary surrender of the seals, 
His lordship did not think that it became him thus to assist by 
his own act those who wished to accomplish his degradation, and 
respectfally re{nsed to comply with the royal request, The King 
then sent an express demand for the seals, when they were in- 
stantly delivered. But even the dismissal of Lord Somers did 
not put an end to the persecution of which he was the object. 
On the 14th of April, 1701, the House of Commons sent up 
; When the 
day for the trial came, however, nobody appeared to support the 
charges ; and his lordship was, of course, acquitted. He now 
retired altogether for some time from public affairs, devoting him- 


- self to those literary and scientific pursuits which in his busiest 


days he had never entirely neglected. His health, however, 
began rapidly to decline, and although he appeared at the Council 
Board after the accession of George I., both his body and mind 
were by that time so much enfeebled as to incapacitate him from 
taking any share in business. At last, on the 26th of April, 
1716, a stroke of apoplexy terminated his sufferings in death. 
Lord Somers never was married, and his estates went to the 
descendants of a sister. 

11.— Battle of Delhi, 1803. : 

12,.— Albert Durer, born 147 . This highly gifted man was 
equally eminent as a painter and as an engraver, and decidedly 
surpassed all his countrymen in both capacities during the age in 
which he flourished. In the history of early engraving, there is 
scarcely perhaps a greater name than his. 

13.—Dr. Fenelon, born 1705, This physician was a French- 
man and a man of moderate ability, and was called the King of 
Quacks. in getting himself a notoriety, he was in the habit of 
employing a very ingenius artifice. When he came to a town 
where he was not known, he pretended to have lost his dog, and 
ordered the public crier to offer, with beat of drum, a reward of 
twenty-five louis to whoever should bring it to him. ‘he crier 
took care too mention all the titles and academic honours of the 
doctor, as well as his place of residence. He soon became the 
talk of the town. ‘‘Do you know.” says one, ‘that a famous 
physician has come here, a very clever fellow ; he must be very 
rich, for he offers twenty-five louis for finding his dog.’’ The 
doz was not found, but patients were. 

General Wolfe, killed 1759. 

14.—Duke of Wellington, died 1852. 

15.—The Globe Theatre opened for Dramatic Performances, 
1590, The Globe, which was converted from a bear-garden into 
a theatre, stood nearly opposite the end of Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, and was a hexagonal building of wood, partly open at the 
top, partly thatched with reeds. The performances yee place by 
daylight, and during the time of playing a flag was isplayed on 
the roof. About 1596, the proprielors, of whom Shakspeare 
became subsequently one, had the old edifice pulled down, and a 
more commodious theatre erected. On the 29th June, 1613, the 
new house was entirely destroyed by fire. The performers were 
representing Shakspeare’s play of Henry VIIL,, and on the King 3 
eytrance in the masquerade some cannon were discharge » the 
wadding from which set fire to the thatch. In the following year 
it was rebuilt with more splendour th im it before could arian 
and performances were continued at it till the year 1642, when 
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representations. Its site is now occupied by Barclay and Per- 
kins’s brewery, formerly the property of Mr. Thrale. a 
Burning of Moscow, 18}2. pat ane = 
First Newspaper published 1558. It was in the shape 
of a pamphlet, called the * English Mercurie;’ the first number 
of which is still preserved in the BritishsMuseum. There were, 
however, no newspapers which appeared in England in single 
sheets of paper as they do at present, until many years after that. 
time. The first, called ‘ The Public Intelligencer,’ was published 
by Sir Roger L’Estrange, on the 31st August, 1661. Periodical 
pamphlets, which had become fashionable in the reign of Charles 
{., were more rare in the reign of James Il. The English rebel- 
lion. of 1141 gave rise toa great number of tracts filled with 
violent appeals to the public: many of these tracts bore the title 
of ‘ Diurnal Occurrencss of Parliament.’ The first Gazette in 
England was published at Oxford, on November 7th, 1645, the 
court being then held there. On the removal of the court to 
London, the title was altered to ‘The London Gazette.’ The 
‘Orange Intelligencer’ was the third newspaper published, and 
the first after the revolution in 1688. ‘This latter continued to 
be the only daily newspaper in England for some years; but in 
1699 there appear to have been nine London newspapers pub- 
lished weekly. In Queen Anne’s reign (in 1709) the number of 
‘these was increased to eighteen ; but still there continued to be 
but one daily paper, which was then called ‘The London Courant,’ 
In the reign of George I. the number was three daily, six 
weekly, and ten published three times in the week. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. R. (Loveunoroven).—The attempt is praiseworthy. 
When you have mastered all the means of art, apply them to 
the natural unpremeditated expression of your thought, and 
originality must be the result ; for no two people are formed 
either mentally or physically exactly alike. 


James Ruopes (Briguton).—Persevere and success will be 


the result. A friend called on Michael Angelo, who was 
finishing a statue. Some time afterwards he called again ; 
the sculptor was still at his work. His friend, looking at 

_ the figure, exclaimed, You have been idle since I saw you 
last. By no means replied the sculptor, I have retouched 
this part, and polished that; I have softened this feature, 
and brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression 
to this lip, and more energy to this limb. Well, well, said 
his friend, but all these are trifles. It may be so, replied 
Angelo, hut recollect that trifles make perfection, and that 
perfection is no trifle. 

Georcre W. (Hertrorp).—TZhe discovery ought not to be 
treated lightly. Seek another patron. When the air- 
balloon was first discovered, some one flippantly asked Dr. 
Franklin what was the use of it. The doctor answered this 
question by asking another: ‘‘ What is the use of a new-born 
infant ? It may become a man,” 


TO OUR READERS. 


ear ON AND AFTER NEXT SATURDAY, THE 22nd inst, 
THE “COLORED NEWS” WILL BE INCREASED 
IN SIZE AND ALTERED IN APPEARANCE. AR- 
RANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN EFFECTED FOR THE 
MOST ARTISTICAL ATTENTION TO ITS EMBEL- 
LISHMENT AND GENERAL CONTENTS. IT. IS 
HOPED THAT THE IMPROVEMENT WILL BE SA- 
TISFACTORY TO THE PUBLIC, AND EVINCE THE 
GRATITUDE OF THE PROPRIETORS FOR THE UN. 
EXAMPLED SUPPORT AND PATRONAGE THEY 
HAVE RECEIVED AT THE HANDS OF THEIR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


OOKING-GLASSES.—The COMMERCIAL 

PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Manager, CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 79, 
and 80, Fleet-street, and 185, Oxford-street (note the name and the num- 
bers), very respectfully invite the nobility, the public, and the trade to 
inspect their extensive and magnificent stock of CHIMNEY, CONSOLE, 
and PIER GLASSES, framed in every variety of style; console, centre, and 
pier tables; solid mahogany table and cheval glasses, girandoles, &c. The 
public will find on inspection that this Company, in consequence of the 
extent of their trade, and being manufacturers, supply looking glasses and 
plate giass at about one-half the price usually charged. The goods are of 
fiist-rate quality and warranted. Estimates given all over England, free of 
expense.—May be had gratis, and sent free by post, large sheets of drawings, 
exhibiting the exact patterns and prices of about 400 various sized looking 
glasses, picture frames, cornices, console tables, xc. 


3 months 
6 months .... 
12 months 


By Post-office order on the Chief London Office, made payable to FrepericK 
Harwoop, 183, Fleet-street, 
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THERE is no denying, no blinking the very serious fact 
which the daily experience of our Police-Courts forces upon 
our notice, that we are rapidly accumulating within this me- 
tropolis an unnatural amount of criminal population. Un- 
natural we call it, because in the nature of things, wherever 
large masses of men are congregated together, it must be 
expected that a certain proportion,—the ratio increasing witlT 
the numbers of the population,—will become addicted to 
vicious habits and criminal practices, To keep these in check, 
to throw impediments in the way of their attempts upon the 
order and security of society, to punish them when crimes 
are committed, to endeavour to reclaim them, and, until 
are reclaimed, to put the commission of fresh offences out of 
their power,—such are the functions of civil society in dealing 
with its moral excrescences. But we have grown much too 
refined on the one hand, too utilitarian on the other hand, to 
provide for the performance of those functions in the manner 
in which they ought to be performed. We are tog refined,— 
our sensibility will not permit us to contemplate the punish- 
ment of crime. A morbid, utopian philanthropy has taught 
us to regard every criminal as an object of more than ordi- 
nary sympathy, and, as a rule, the greater the crime, the 
more intense is the sympathy. A collection was made the 
other day for a murderess, tender in years but precocious in 
crime, who, by one of those lucky loopholes left open by our 
judicial system, escaped a capital conviction for one of the 
most artful and cold-blooded homicides ever committed,—for 
the purpose of enabling her to emigrate, and Starting her in 
life in a comfortable position. How many a poor virtuous 
girl, who would shudder to contemplate such a deed as the 
other committed, would be too thankful to be thus e 
for a start in the colonies. 


they 
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a starving girl, and there are too many of them to attract 
notice, whereas the other, being the perpetrator of a murder 
of singular atrocity, stands out prominently before the world, 
a unique and therefore highly interesting creature, possessing 
all the qualifications calculated in such an age as ours to con- 
centrate upon herself the sympathies of a benevolent public. 
Besides, she enjoys the great advantage, in common with 
other criminals, that she has come within the fangs of the 
law. -That alone confers a title to public consideration. The 
law, of course, is harsh, inhuman, it inflicts pain, and those 
on whom it is inflicted are to be pitied accordingly. And 
how, then, do we show our pity? » By a gradual paring away 
of the punishments by which those whom higher motives do 
not hold in check, are deterred from crime. Capital punish- 
ment, even in cases whef€ the Divine law clearly points it out 
as the just and proper penalty of the crime, is looked upon 
as a relic of barbarism ; to flogging we can hardly make up 
our minds ; it is a brutal practice ; convict labour in penal 
settlements beyond the seas is a degrading process, not to be 
applied except in extreme cases ; transportation, with a pros- 
pect of exile for life, or for a long term of years, is a cruel 
ultimatum, to say nothing of the objections made to it by 
our colonists ; imprisonment at home, if with hard labour, is 
prejudicial to health, if in solitary confinement, it depresses 
the spirits. What is to be done? We must give our crimi- 
nals some small taste of penal consequences, were it only to 
keep the police and the quarter sessions in countenance. By 
way of experiment we send them to prison for nominally 
long and really short terms, and when they have had an 
Opportunity of establishing an acquaintance with the gaoler 
and the chaplain, we give them an opportunity of seeing a 
little more of the world. They take their leave with a 
friendly au revoir, and the next day sees them in their former 
haunts, where a hearty welcome from old associates awaits 
them. Not unnaturally desirous to add to the zest of their 
next meeting with the prison authorities by deferring the 
pleasure as long as possible, they take care to carry on their 
former occupations by deputy. Each criminal so restored to 
his place in society becomes a pedagogue of crime. The 
unemployed, the idle, the dissolute, 
metropolis, there is no lack of willing and apt pupils, the 
terms of their articles are divisions of profits, and in case of 
discovery, the escape of the principal, who, till his next 
unlucky chance comes round, is thus enabled not only to 
make a living of it himself, but to put many more in the ‘way 
of doing so. These, in their turn, undergo the same process; 
going to prison and coming out with a ticket-of-leave, is for 
them what passing through the schools and coming out with 
a degree is for their betters. Their ticket-of-leave is the 
diploma in the criminal world. Thus our criminals are mul- 
tiplying, not only by natural propagation, but by moral . 
inoculation. The lanes and alleys of the districts which the 
Metropolitan Improvement Commissioners have not vet taken 
under their enlightened patronage, swarm with them. Hence 
they sally forth into our great streets and leading thorough- 
fares, they beset our theatres and exhibitions, there is no 
place of amusement which they do not frequent, they ride in 
our omnibuses and on our railroads, earning their fares as 
they travel along. Even to our churches they repair on 
special occasions, at consecrations, confirmations, and the 
like. They lead a life of constant variety and excitement, 
from which a few months’ return to prison-fare and prison- 
quietude is, if not an agreeable, at least a beneficial change. 
Meanwhile society is made a prey, life and property are be- 
coming alarmingly insecure ; numberless ingenious schemes 
for deceiving the unwary are devised, and it is as much as 
the decent portion of the community can do to keep pace in 
intelligence and in watchfulness with the sharpers which lie 
im wait at every corner, and move about in every busy throng 
the busiest of them all. Yet, serious as all this is, as well 
as discreditable to a civilised community, it is the most super- 
ficial and the highest aspect of a social mischief, the graver 


features of which we propose to examine on a future occa- 
sion. 


are plentiful in this large 
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Domestic Epitome. 


~ The remains of a daughter of f General Cannon (Behram Pacha), 
who died last year at Constantinople, were put as freight on board 

one of the ships belonging to the unard line of ‘steamers, between 
Liverpool and Constantinople; but on arrival in this country the 
owners fefased to accept freight, or permit the Genera! to offer an 
~yemuneration whatever for the trouble and the expense they ha 
incurred.on his account. 

The Building News suggests turning Exeter Change into alarge 
restauraht,—the centre bore to be the chief apartment; and the 
‘shops side boxes. 

An actident, nearly attended with fatal results, occurred on 
Monday afternoon, at the Referm Club-house, Pall Mall The 
uilding is undergoing repairs, and one of the workmen, William 
Gadmar, fell from a scaffold seme 20 feet high: He was taken up 
jn an insensible state, and removed to Charing Cross Hospitel. The 
poor fellow has sustained a fracture of several ribs, and an injury 
*to the spinal column. 

The body of Mr. W. H. French, captain of one of the Adelphi 
‘and London Bridge steam boats, was found in the Themes. It 
‘appéars that the steamers under the command of the deceased wae 
chartered to attend a rewing match, and on its: retrn to the 
Adelphi pier hé fell overboard. An attempt was made by the crew 
-and also by the Thames Police, to rescue the unfortunste man, but 
‘he was carried away by the tide 

The Wolverhamptou'Chronicle says, that a Mr George Jones, 
“keeping the Fox Inn, Shipley, appeared at the Berough Police 
‘Court, ona summons*which charged him with having his house 
open before 1 o’clock on the 19th of August, that being the **Lord’s 

‘day.’ It was objected to by the defendant’s legal afiviser, that the 
term ‘ Lord’s Day’ was a misnomer according te’the act of par-. 
‘liament, which specified ‘ Sunday,” and the objection being sus- 
“tained by the magistrates, the case was dismi 

On leaving Boulogne, the Queen suddenly perceived she had 
left behind a ‘favorite little lap-dog, and expressed her very great’ 


~regret thereat. No notice was apparently taken beyond sympathy, ; frying was going on the prisoner went upstairs. When the supper 


but electricity and-steam were made to perform their almost im- 


‘possible feats; and, when the Queen entered her boudoir at St,. 
Cloud, the first thing she saw was her lap-dog, that jumped for-’ 


ward to meet her. 

The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests have 
given orders for the immediate covering of that pestilential piece 
of water which runs from the Serpentine River, known by the 
name of the Hudson’s Strait, as well as the cleaning out of the 
Serpentine ; the heles, in which so many persons have lost their 
lives, are to be filled up, and the bed of the river levelled. The 
various sewers which have so long run into it from Notting-hill 
and- Bayswater, will be carried into a new channel in the road. 

The Government has agreed te grant a persion to the motherof 
Dr. Fames Thompson, of the 44th, who distinguished himself-so 
signally in waiting upon the Russians wounded after the battleof 

~the Alma. 

After an existence of many centuries, the once renowned fair 
of St. Bartholomew has expired. No proclamation tock ptace 
' this year; nor wae the ancient court of pied poudre, for the hearing 
and determining disputes arising in the fair, held; the “ Saint’s 
Bell,”’ in old St. Bartholomew’s church, which has from time im- 
- memorial sounded only on the proclamatien of the fair, was silent. 
and its occupation is now gone. 

The barometer iu the Exchange room at Liverpool has just re- 

geived the uddition of a protective brass Ybar and strong padlock, 

.and the event is one of. some importance to the commercial eom- 

“munity. It appears that several of the Greek merchants and others 

‘in that town have recently had the credit of using every concéivable 

means to bring about certain fluctuations in the corn market. The 
«corn dealers at this season of the year keep a constant eye on the 

‘barometer, and have often of late been startled by apparent os- 
. cillations of: the lar, te one at the south end of the room, and the 

‘frequent downward tendency of the mercury. These movements 

“were especially.abservable on market days. Suspicion was at 

‘length excited, and'a watch:set on the instrument. The result was 

“the discovery of one of the supposed «speculators in the act of 

-opening the door-end pushing the indicator upward, thus.giving 

‘the mercury the appearance of having fallen, so as to create ap- 

-prehensions of bad weather and higher prices, It is not stated if 

any public steps are to be taken against this person, but meanwhile 

‘the-managers-of the Exchange have-adopted the only means to 

‘render a repetition of the practice impossible. 

‘The Earl of Ellesmere will be the Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire, 
‘in the room of the Earl of Seftan, deceased. The Queen has ap- 
‘pointed the Rev. David Lewis to the new district church of ‘Tref- 
‘ney, in the diocese of St. Asaph. 

‘Nearly the whole of the wheat has been harvested in -very ex- 
eellent condition, the weather from the commencement having 
been nuinterruptedly fine. A large quantity of barley and oats 
thavealco heen saved in good condition. Potatoes are fine and 
\plentiful, the discase in most instances having attacked the stalks 
merely, but not the root itself. Apples are not a good crop, but 
im,many places are much better than was expected. The seeond 
clayer.¢rop will, itis expected, be a very abundant yield, and the 

een.craps are "generally good. Farmers complain that the corn 
Sid dot kern well, anf that the ears-have turned out much lighter 
than was expected. ‘There have, however, been some fine sainples 
of new wheat exhibited in the Exeter market, which sold at’9s.3d. 

er(buskel. On the whole, the crops are good, but it is contended 
by a large number of the farmers that the wheat crop will scarcely 
‘be an.average one, while by others it is -said that, considering the 
extra'breadth of land sown this year, the crop ‘will be fully an 
average. 

Mr. Alderman Kelly died somewhat-suddenly on Friday after- 
noon, at Margate, whither he had gone for a few days. Mr. 
Alderman J&elly was in -his 84th-year, and represented the Ward 
-of Farringdon W Vithin, as alderman, for 25 years. 

A manmamed Richart! Dutton, residing i in the cellar of a house 
in Tindle street, Athol-street, went’ home drunk, and after cruelly 
beating his wife, turned ;her out of the house, with her child at 
her breast, and two sons of the respective ages of 9 and 15 years. 
The mother.and the child took shelter at a neighbonr’s house, 
but the two poor lads went and laid down on a brickkiln, where 
ney were found yesterday morning at six o)clock, by Bridget 

Duffey, who works at the kiln,-one dead, and the other insensible. 
The'younger boy -~was immediately taken home, and Dr. Johnson, 
of Kirkdale'was promptly in attendance. ‘That boy is likely to 
get better. The doctor ordered the father to be taken into custody, 
which was done, and an inquest will be held on the body of the 
deceased youth. 

A Sunderland ship-owner, the ether day, having sent a new ship 
‘to Londos without rae was asked the veason for his doing 
eo. ‘“QOh!’’ said he, ‘I’m waiting for the next licking the 
Rooshian get, and then I’ll call the ship after the Wietory.”” 

A small iocomotive engine, called * The Alliance,’ was sent from 
the railway foundry, Leeds, for Balaklava. The engine is what is 
ealled a tank engine, with 11-inch cylinders, 17-inches stroke, six 
wheels of three feet diameter, all esupled. It was purchased a 
few days ago, by a government agent. The words “ TheAlliance,” 
and the national flags of England, France, ee and Sardinia, 
awere painted on the ae 


HOREIBLE ATTEMPTED PARBICIDE AT BATH. 


Thomas'Twtton, a young man about 23 vears of: age, san:af- Mr. 
Charies Tutton, auctioneer and member of the town-couneil ef Bath, 
was placed before the county magistrate acting for that division on 
Saturday, charged with having wilfully administered arsenic to his 
father for the purpose of procuring his death. 

From the evidence subjoined it will be-seen that Mr. ‘Tutton on 
several recent oecasions has been seized with sickness and other 
alarming symptoms after partaking of food in the preparation of 
which his bat taken part. On the last occasion Mr. Harris, 
the family surgeon, was called in, and, the suspicions of some of Mr. 
Tutton’s daughters being communicated to him, an analysis of the 
matter vomited was made, and undoubted traces of arsenic dis- 
covered. The son, Thomeg Tutton, absconded on the following 


some members of his family ; ; but during the investigation 
soner took his defence upon himself. 


THE COLORED NEWS. 


morning, and was not heard of till Wednesday last, when he sur- 
rendered himself to the Dublin police, and was taken to Bath for 
examination. 


uest of 
€ pri- 


Mr. Wilton, seliciior, attended for the prisoner, at the 


Sarah Warner, servant.to Mr. Charles Tutton, was the first wit- 


ness. She deposed that about three weeks ago her master came 
home from his place of business in Bath to his private residence at 


Batheaston. e had some tea directly he came home. and after 


coming down Bate from tea he was very sick. The next morning 
he got better. The prisoner was in the house at the time. 


The 
tea was made by Miss Eliza Tutton. On the 19th of August Mr, 
Tutton was again taken very ill acter dinner. The prisoner was at 


home at that time. Mr. Tutton was very sick. Witness had taken 


up a jug containing about a quart of beer to the dinner-table, but 
the prisener said they should not want so much, and he took the 


jug down to the kitchen and poured part of the contents into his 


own cup and part into a smaller jug. He then went upstairs and 
called to. witness to bring up the small jug. Mr. Tutton’s four 
daughters were in the habit of drinking water, and Mrs. Tutton had 
not taken beer for some time. About a quarter of an hour after- 

wards witness found the small jug and Mr. Tutton’s tumbler on the 
table; there had been some beer taken out of the jug, aud a little 
remained in the tumbler. Witness after found the prisoner in the 
kitchen with his own cup in his hand. About 10 minutes after 
dinner Mr. Tutton went upstairs, and Mrs. Tutton came out shortly 
afterwards with a basin partly filled with vomit. Witness went to 
church {in the afternoon, and on her return found that Dr. Harris” 
had been fetched by the prisoner. On the 27th of August Mr. 
Tutton came home about half past 4 or 5 o’clock, and after tea said 
he should like some fried potatoes for his supper. While witness 
was in the kitchen prepararing for the supper the prisoner came in 
and asked if he should ‘cut the potatoes, and he proceeded to do so. 
Witness left the kitchen for about two minutes, during which time 
the prisoner was there alone. On returning witness cut the bacon, 
and put it with the potatoes into the fryingpan, and while the 


was ready witness teok it upstairs to her master and left the room. 
The prisoner was there. There was a plate, knife and fork taken 
up with the supper. Shortly afterwards the prisoner came down 
and said, he should like to fry the potatoes over again, and he placed 
the contents of the plate again in the pan. After emptying them 
out he poured some water out of the teakettle, and placed the trying- . 
pan on the fire, and then left the kitchen. Witness continued,— 
I took off the fryingpan, and afterwards found the plate in the 
study, empty. L ‘left the knife and fork on the table, and saw the 
prisoner at the hottom of the garden, about 300 yards from the 
house. There are steps leading from the study to the garden, by 
which the prisener ht have gone, as the window was open. 
Miss Jane Tutton called me in a few minutes, and we went together 
to Mr. Harris. 1 was in the kitchen when Miss Tvtton called me. 
You can’t see from the kitchen into the garden. Mr. Harris came 
back in a fly, with Miss Tutton and myself, to Mr. Tutton’s house ; 
it was then past 9 o'clock, I did not see my master, after I went 
to Mr. Harris’s, till he was able to come downstairs. I don’t 
know how the plate got from the kitchen to the study. Miss Rosa 
Tutton fetched it from the pantry; it was then in the same state 
as I had seen it.on the study a I got the fryingpan which was 
also shown to Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris went away tor a short time 
and when ‘he returned he was shown the basin in which master had 
been sick. One of the young ladies directed me to show the basin 
and its contents to Mr. Harris, and he told me to take it to his 
house, where I delivered it to him. When Mr. Harris returned 
the second time it was about 12 o’clock. 

By Mr. Norman—I did not remark anything particular in the 
prisoner’s conduct while I was frying the potatoes. He did not put 
any salt ss ‘pepper in the pan, that 1 saw. 

by pl y to the prisoner, the witness said,—I don’t remember Mr. 

Tutton before asking for tea so late as he did on the 19th of August. 
I did not hear him complain of havihg been tasting wines at a sale. 
Master had very violent reaching when he was sick, You were in 
the habit of sitting next to your father at the dinner table, and did 
so on the 19th of August. I could not say which used the cup and 
glass by your side, as I did not wait attable. On that day you 
were ‘the first person who went for Mr. Harris ; I believe your 
father is generally averse from having any medical man. I don’t 
remember your sister asking you to bring something from Mr. 
Harris. You did not return for going for Mr. Harris until about 
10 o’clock. Myr. Harris came about 7 o’clock. On the 27th your 
father came home about 5 o’clock ; he had his tea. I have known 
you.cook little things for yourself. The fried potatoes and bacon 
which were cooked that evening were no more than enough for one. 
I took up the potatoes, and saw you bring them down ; 1 can't say 
how much of the potatoes was caten by your father.’ I don't re- 
member your father saying the potatoes were too greasy, or that 
you gave that as the reason for frying them a second time. I don’t 
remember your noticing that the potatoes were rather burnt after 
frying them again. 

Charles Alexander Harris, surgeon, of Walcot-parade, Bath, 
deposed,—I have been in the habit ofattending Mr. Charles Tutton 
and his family. I was called to attend him on Sunday, the 19th 
ult. The messenger who came for me was his son Thomas, the 
prisoner. He was extremely anxious that I should come imme- 
diately, as his father was yery ill. I asked how long his father had 
been ill, and he told me since 2 o’clock in the afternoon. I scolded 
him for not coming before, as I had passed his father’s héuse four 
times in the interval, and had bowed to his sisters on the road. The 
prisoner, I believe, assigned his father’s objection to having a medi- 
cal man asa reason for not coming for me before. Itold him I 
should not come until after I had had my dinner. It was then 
about 6 o’clock. Prisoner asked me what he should do until I 
arrived. I inquired whether they had any brandy i in the house, and 
he told me he was unable to say. I advised him to take a pint of 
trandy home with him, and to give his father a little if he was still 
weak or faint, until came. I went very quickly afterwards, aud 
was at the house i in less than an hour. I found Mr. Tutton in "bed, 
and he said he would not have sent for me himself—it was the 
women’s wish, he said. I don’t remember seeing the prisoner there: 
I called.the next time on Monday, the 27th, having been sent for by 
the eldest Miss Tutton to seeher father. She rushed into my room 
and told me that her father was poisoned, and begged me to come 
immediately and bring my remeai ial agents with me. I accordingly 
wentin afly, and got to the house a little after nine in the evening. 
I fonnd Mr. Tutton in bed with all the old symptoms except the 
purging returned. He told me ithad been occasioned by his taking 
some fried potatoes. The prisoner was present at this time; he 
leaned against the bedpost and said, ‘‘ Father, you are certainly ill 
from having taken the potatoes ; they were too gross for your sto- 
mach. I browned that which you left and eat it, and it made me 
sick, or the cigar I had been smokin ”? Mr. Tutton said it was the 
potatoes made him ill, but did not say anything about the grossness 
I ordered what was necessary, and having before had an intimation 
that some of the women in the family thought their father had been 
poisoned, I went downstairs, and they produced a basin which I had 
ordered to be preserved if Mr, Tutton was ever sick again. The 
basin and its contents was locked up, and were produced to me from 
the cupboard. The basin was tied up and given to the witness, 
Sarah Warner, who walked with it before me to my house. I then” 
took a portion of the vomit, and analysed it, and found it to contain 
a considerable quantity of white arsenic. It appeared tome to have 


been administered ina solid form. I called in one of Mr. Tutton’s 


oldest friends, and he advised that another medieal man should go 
with me, Mr. Edwin Skeate accompanied me accordingly to Mr. 

Tutton’s house, and we remained with him until half-past 2 in the 
morning, treating the case as one of poisoning by arsenic. By that 
time we relieved the vomiting. I locked up the basin before leaving 
my house, and on-going to- Batheaston I inquired for the fryingpan 
plate, and knife and fork which had been used in cooking and eating 
the fried potatoes. The witness, Sarah Warner, saw hadi all de- 
livered to me by one of the Misses Tutton. I locked them all up, 
and the following day I took them, sealed up, and delivered them 
to the son of Mr. Herapath, analytical chymist, of Bristol. 1 also 
took a basin containing the vomit to Mr. Herapath. I received a 
communication from Mr. Herapath, stating that he had found 
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eee in all these articles. I have continued to attend “Mr. ay fea ped aaron a as ain HSS Wott sada yp Lass heelserons | ccrgonia dalall pens artisladlt 1 ha waesntlued:in attend Ae tste0e 
to the present time ; heis still in dpnger + I don’t think any one 
* o saw his shrunken appearance d think he would recover. 
I have no doubt his illness has been occasioned by takin arsenic ; 
he is an extremely healthy person; it is 15 years since 
him before. When I went bak with Mr. Skeats we saw Mr. Tut- 
ton vomit twice, and we put what he vomited into a bottle. I ana- 
lyzed some of that vomit on the following morning, and found a 
large quantity of arsenic in it, and I am informed that Mr. Hera- 
path has also detected arsenic in another portion of the same vomit 
which was submitted to analysis by him. 

The prisoner declined to cross-examine Mr. Harries. 

James Ryan, one of the detective officers of the Dublin police.— 
Between 4 and 4 o’clock on Wednesday, the 5th inst., the prisoner 
came to the detective office, Lower Castle-yard, Lublin. Mr. 
O'Neil, the superintendent, sent for me, and handed me a news- 
paper with an account of Mr. Tutton’scase in it. I read a few lines 


of the report, and the prisoner said, ‘‘I am the person referred to _ 
in that paper as the son. I wrotea ‘letter to the Times newspaper 


this morning denying the whole fact of that case.’”’ I then went 
and got the Police Gazette, and there found the prisoners deserip- 
tion. I asked him if his name was ‘utton, and he said, ‘*‘ Yes; 
Thomas Tutton.” I told him he was described as havin 


committed wilful murder; and he then asked me if his father 


was dead. I said I believed not. ‘Oh, well,” said he, ‘* when 
[ get to the other side I'll make that all right. > T then searched 
him, and found on his person one halfpenny. two keys, and a 
‘portion of a letter, which was torn into small pieces. It appeared 
to be a copy of a letter he had sent to The Times. When on board 
the steamer at Kingstown he asked me if he should be heard be- 
fore the magistrates. I told him no doubt the magistrates would 
hear anything he had to say. He said that, if I did not say any- 
thing against him, I should be well treated when I got to Bath. 
U told him anything I had to say I 
be for him or against him. 

Cross-examined by the prisoner.—You were not drunk when you 
were on board with me. The ee produced at the police office 
was published on the 5th; we not know anything of the case 
till you brought the paper to the office. 

Prisoner.—Did I not say that I had written to The Times, and 
to my home, and that I had come to surrender myself directly I 
saw the statement in the Dublin paper? 

Witness.—I am quite clear about your stating that you had 
written to The ‘Limes, but I don’t recollect your saying anything 
about writing home. 

Mr. Washes: superintendent of the Bath police, then applied 
for a remand, which was granted till Friday. 


Cheatricals. 


It was an observation of Elliston, that at this season of the year, 
*twould puzzle a conjuror to find attractions for the London pub- 
lic; but the trite aphorism for once is thwarted, for it has not 
puzzled Professor Anderson to fill the Lyceum nightly to am over- 
flow ; and he isa ‘‘conjuror”’ of no small pretensions. He has 
ss conjured ” the Lyceum Theatre into ‘* a psychomantheum,’’and 
appeared on aorta amidst his glittering and extensive apparatus, 
-and performed his wonders to a crowded audience. ‘These mira- 
cles differ from the conjuring tricks of fifty years ago. Then, as 
we well recollect, there were genuine erate of hand, feats of dex 
terity, and a real manipulative process ow, there is nothing of 
the kind ;—the transformations are managed ‘by machinery, and 
the delusion is secured by an immediate exchange of the article, 
the original being at once conv ey ed out of sight. However, the 


of indefinite multiplication. Some of them are doubtless scientific + 
—the cataleptic instance, with which the series commences, is: 
probably so. The Professor professed himself indifferent whether’ 
we believed it to be a case of real mesmerism or not, and on his- 
bill attributes the phenomenon to “ clinical capabilities of the at- 
mosphere.”’ In his second Pett he, in like manner, reduced thé 
marvels af table-rapping and bell-rapping to their natural level, by 
the exhibition of prepared vehicles capable of imitating the phe- 
nomena, He gives in his programme a curious letter from Mr. D. 

D. Hume, the American medium, in which he describes his spi- 
ritual feats at Knebworth and Healing, and the impression made 
by them on Sir Bulwer Lytton, Lord Brougham, 3 Mrs. Trolloppe, 

and Sir David Brewster. We fear that Mr. Anderson’s expose of 
this delusion is by far too true; but the Professor’s apparatus is 
unexceptionable. Among the more insurable wonders, were the 
manufacture of birds from fire and water; and the production of 
things dead and living from a sketch-book ; to which may be added 


Ne ee 


=:-| the transference of divers articles into crystal caskets, buxes, bells, 


and drawers, and their restoration washed, clean and periect after 
haying been torn into pieces. The vanishing trick, also, was ac- 
complished,—four or five individaals being conveyed under an ex- 
tinguisher into a small table. ‘The serics “concluded with the old 
tricks of ‘‘the echanted chair’ and ‘the charmed chest.” The 
different divisions of his entertainments the Professor calls ‘‘ Acts,”” 
—seven of such being comprised in the first part, and five in tlie 
second. In noticing the Professor we feel bound to mention an 
act which is highly to his credit. In consequence of the crowded 
state of the Lyceum Theatre on his first night there was a slight 
disturbance. Some malcontents in the pit, who had parted com- 
pany with their purses in struggling to obtain an entrance, and 
who manifested an unreasonable desire to prevent the performance 
from beginning, were told with gentlemanly forbearance on the 
part of Professor Anderson, that no doubt pickpockets availed 
themselves of the slightest chance of a great crowd; that, although 
he had not iciapiaad: that he should be honoured with so numerous 
a company of his patrons, the public, he had yet taken every pre- 
caution ih his power, by having a strong rae of police in the 
theatre, to protect the persons and property of all; and, that, con- 
sequently, he was not, in justice, accountable for the ‘loss of any 
individual ; but that he was nevertheless prepared to make good 
any such loss, If the gentleman who had been robbed would call on 
him in the morning. This courteous and handsome explanation, 
while it elicited general applause, did not tranquilize the most cla- 
morous victim, who persised in declaiming on the subject of his 
loss until Mr. Anderson told him, very firmly, that unless he ceased 
annoying the audience he would have to be removed by the police. 
We may observe that, despite the complaints alluded to, ev: ery care 
had apparently heen taken to guard against the slightest i incon- 
venience to the audience. Tne commencement of the legitimate 
dramatic season at the suburban. and. East End theatres is indi- 
cated by the re-opening of Sadler’s Wells under the direction of 
Mr. Phelps, and the advent, as a star, of Mr. Anderson at the 
Standard ; both of which events took place last week. The poetic 
drama finds refuge for a time in such humble temples ;—but the 
success which it has already experienced with the working popula- 
tion will, doubtless, lead to efforts on the part of these and other 
similarly situated managements, that must, at length, excite com- 
petion at the more fashionable theatres. More than one five-act 
play have been produced at the East End which have afterwards 
lived; while at the more favoured West such attempts have failéd 
from the want of sincerity in the projectors. We hear of some de- 
signs which justify our expectations: 


Punlrunts, 


Fnipay,—T, Godfrey, Forston-street, Shepherdess-fields, egz merchant— 


“'T, Read, Nottingham, builder—T. Linfoot, York, builder—C. V. Bridgman, 


Tavistock, scrivener—E. Wadge, Linkinhorn, Cornw: all, aucti 

sharebrokér—A. Taylor, Westgate, Halifax, lime and coal erent Be 
England and W. Crampton, Bedford, Lancashire, cotton munufacturers—J, 
Aldridge, Leeds, chemist and druggist—J. Player, Winchester-buildin 3, 
Broad-street, City, mining agent and dealer in shares—J. A. Jacques ~ 


L. Selig, Liverpool, traders—J. G. Hopkinson, Nottingham, beer. and 
keeper—W. Pattullo, Thornhill-place, Caledonian-road, and 'st. Taney 


road, Holloway. baker—J. Simpson, Leeds, nter and 

Holmes, Wilsden, Yorkshire, worsted carn iet ea Gbodwine “Longton; 
Staffordshire, earthenware dealer—J. Finlinson, Headingley, Yorkshire, 
share dealer—J. Atherley, Mountsorrel, Leicestershire, apothecary—G, 
Hancock, Fenton, Staffo shire, builder—W, Marratt, Doncaster attorney, 
conveyancer, maltster, and brickmaker, 2 2 


attended = 


should give in evidence, let it” 


result is admirable, and the tricks by the new process are capable ~ 


a ~  _NEW TOYS,,GAMES, &c. 4 : 
HE Largest, Newest, and best-assorted STOCK of 
TOYS and GAMES, both Fore ‘arid English, are tobe seen ‘and 
admired only at W. LEUCHARS, 3, C pside. New Games, Jack’s Alive, 
Hop goes the Weasel, German Bowls, of British Sports, &c, 
king Horses and American Yachts o every size. 
Patentee of the new Safety Children '8 Perambulator. 


RETT’S PALE EAU DE. VIE.—Dr. Letheby’s 

" analysis of this Brandy fally confirms that of Dr. Ure, and other 
eminent chymists, in regard to its peculiar freedom from acidity, and its 
pu e and wholesome character in general. Copies of their certlficates will 

orwarded (post free) upon application, or the originals may be seen at 
our counting-house. In brench bottles, 34s. per dozen, bottles included ; 
with case, 35s. Imperial gallon, 16s, mS 


HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
VERITABLE FRENCH BRANDY, bottled at Cog- 


nac, by shippers of the first eminence, and imported in cases, each 
containing a dozen bottles, delivered from the London Docks at 65s. per 
case, 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furniyal’s Distillery, Holborn. 


RETI’S UNSOPHISTICATED GIN , the strongest 
allowed by law, of the true juniper flavour, precisely as it runs from 

the still, without the addition of sugar or any ingredient whatever. In pe 
glass bottles, 28s. per dozen 3 with case, 29s.; or 13s, by the imperial gallon. 


HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furniyal’s Distillery, Holborn. 
EAL HOLLANDS GENEVA, imported by our- 


selves, direct from SCHIEDAM, in cases, cach containing a dozen 
Dutch squares, at 50s. per case. Under the continued obligation of an affi- 
davit made upwards of 20 years a , before Sir John Key, Lord Mayor of 
London. Every article sold by us is warranted free from adulteration, 

HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, London. 


H G. COLLINS, 22, Paternoster-row, Depot for 
e Maps, Atlasses, Globes, &c,, wholesale and retail. A liberal dis- 
count to merchants and shippers, th 


SANDS, Cheap and Fashionable Tailor, 17, HOL- 
a _ BORN HILL, opposite Furnival’s Inn, London. ; 


THE GREAT NORTHERN LONDON 5) a bebipea 
CEMETERY COMPANY. © Offices, 122, Hi h -Holborn. © Capital, } ° WOTHERS N 
by dat ot tameh Visi peed sa foe TNR 
of Parliamen abi ) e Ts limited to the amonnt of. |" We oer = $ : R 
thelf shes, ni 9 | VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT by Miss BESSIE 
VISITORS APPOINTED BY THE ACT OF PARLIAMENT, DALTON, and Mr.. CHARLES FIELD, at the ROYAL PANOP- 
an __ ~The Lord Bishop of LONDON. i i 


ARLS’ ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.—17 and 

/ 18, Cornhill—This beautiful metal continues / to stand unrivalled 
pi all the substitutes for silver. Its intrinsic excellence, combined’ 
with its brilliant appearance, defies all competitions: It is upwards of twelve 
years since this manufacture was introduced b Sarl and Sons to the public, 
and, notwithstanding the many spurious and unprincipled imitations, the 
present demand exceeds all former recedents ; thus giving a convincing 


Antiquities as posses historical interest —Personal Narratives Travellers— 
Biographies of Men who have had a permanent influence on the condition of 
the world—Elemen Principles o: and numbers—established 
facts in Statistics and Political Peonatiiy, &c., &e., &c. 

“*IfI was the happy father of an indefinite number of children, I wouid 
ve may theta the lot to the tutorship of Mr, Purley. No man has so 
cleverly ed instruction with amusement,”—His Grace the Duke of 


"_ Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet-street, London. 
On the Ist of October, price 1d., with a highly colored engraving, 
TBE BOTTLE, or the DRUNKARD'S DOOM, 
and the SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS, as represented nightly at th, 
principal Toeidtnr Thesizen: we nig Sh oe : 
The above forms No. 1 and 2 of the Colored Acting Drama, to be 
published weekly, Priceld. Each Play unabrid : 
London : Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. 


t includes alee various patterns that are made in solid silver ; 
be immediately executed. A new, enlarged, and. 
beautifully illustrated’ book bf Sketches and Prices is just published, and 
now ready for circulation. It may be obtained by applying at the mamufac- 
be herronet and SONS, 17 and 18, Cornhill, ; ¢ 
ution —The public are here cautioned that no article is genuine, 
oe purchased at SARL and SONS’. No other parties are authorised to 
sell it. ; , 


GAkL and SONS, Watch Manufacturers, Nos. 17 
7° and 138, Cornhill, have wars finished and ready for immediate use, 
upwards of 800 GOLD. and SILVER WATCHES of every construction and 


pattern, : ; 

GOLD WATCHES, HORIZONTAL CQNSTRUCTION, four holes jewelled, 
and all recent improvements, commencing at £4 10s. and upwards ; ditto in 
silver cases, from 40s. eaeh, GOLD WATCHES, PATENT LEVER CON- 
STRUCTION, ten holes ewelled, with all the recent improvements, made 
flat for the waistcoat poe et, from £7 7s. each, and upwards; ditto in silver 
cases, from £35.18s. each. 

ALL WATCHES sold at this establishment may be depended upon for 
accurate and correct performance. A WRITTEN WARRANTY is given 
with each watch. and a twelvemonth’s trial allowed ; at the expiration of 
this period, the watch, if not approved of, may be returned and exchanged, 
A new, enlarged, and beautifully illustrated book containing patterns and 
pricés may be obtained gratis. Watches will be sent post free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom upon receipt of a post order, or remittance for the 


amount. 
a SARL and SONS, 17 and 18, Cornhill. 


On the Ist of October, Price One Penny, fibrg ce 
HE COLORED SONGSTER— 


Containing all the Best Songs of the day. Buy one number. 
Frederick Harwood, 183, Fleet Street. 


KEV GARDENS are open Free to every body every 
‘day including Sundays, from 1 o'clock till 8. There are several 
entrances from the Botanic Garden to the pleasure grounds and park, which 
remain open somewhat later. : 


. 
PURCHASERS of CLOTHS, SUMMER TROW- 
SERINGS,. VESTINGS, &c., are respectfully invited to inspect the 

extensive new Stock ofthe LONDON CLOTH ZSTA BLISHMENT. Ey 
yard of ‘cloth is sold at the very lowest price ; and gentlemen who desire t 
can have their purchases made up on the premises at as low a charge as is 
compatible with the best work and trimmings. 

WILLIAM SNEWING, LONDON CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, No. 16, 
Coventry-street, Haymarket. be 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, USED- IN 
THE ROYAL LAUNDRY.—Gentlemen shonld see that their Linens 
are dressed with this Starch , they will be: delighted with its elasticity and 

‘} beautiful finish; ~ ; or 


FASE AND COMFORT in SHAVING.—B. and S. 
COWVAN’S CANTON STROP, or Quadrilateral Chinese Razor 
Sharpener, renders shavlng easy to the most tender skin. The followin 
testimonial is from Dr. Bachhoffner, the eminent Lecturer at the Roy. 
Polytechnic institution :—<« Royal Polytechnic Institution, March Ist, 1855. 

Gentlemen,—After several years’ constant use of your Canton Strop, ory 
hi Sha er, I have much pleasure in. expressing uty opinion. that, 
for bate, a keen edge to razors. it is far superior to any strop that I have 
tried. I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, G.H. BAcHHorrner.”’—To 
Messrs. B. and 8, Cowvan, Inventors, 164, Fenchurch-street, London,— 
where the strop, &c., may be obtained, and of all perfumers, at 5s. 6ds,° 
7s. 6d., and 9s. 6d. each. Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered razors. Tooth and 
shaving powder.—Caution : Each genuine strop the signature of the 
inventors. B. and §. Cowvan. : ‘ 


TICON, Leicester-square,\ at 1.40 and 8.—A Russian Infernal Machine, 


ites "The Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. Anitkedvup of-Crnaet ast eelan! Lafernal Mac! 
[LLUSTRATED GARDENING PERIODICAL = The Tords Lieutenant of LI VDLUSEX«and HERTFORD. | ExncecPaogecTonstadt. by ILALS. Componeras oF rT eise pai 
For all information required in the management of the Garden, Green- 4 “ie _.ty o TRUSTEES.) « ce -ingham, Illustrated by Selectiorls from their Wor » performed by Mr. 
house or Conservatory, consult’ the COTTAGE GARDENER, AND g The Right Hon. Lord Amelius Wentworth Beauclerk.. * ‘Edmund T. Chipp, Organist to the Institution, daily at 3 p.m.—The-War in 


the Crimea, Life in Pompeii, the’Grend Electrical Machine, Cosmoramas of 


and:all the other Entertainments and Lectures, as usual.—Doors open, 
morning. twelve to five; evening, seven to ten. Admission, is. 


Rick Silk. Stripe Woven Wool, Barege, 2s. 113d. 
the Dress ; veh Ro Printed Wool. Barage, 2s. 114d. the Dress ; 
Choice French Printed i ls. 6d, the Dress, warranted fast colours, 
and .superior.to many sold at 1s. the yard.. The best goods are equally 
cheap. Patterns sent free. 
HOOPER & Co., 52, Oxford-street. . 
Established 1836. 


EPARATON OF ECCLESIASTICAL LACE, 
Mrs. PULLAN respectfully informs the Nobility and Gentry 
that she fivishann the cunt and Saeed of Sapte tk Enea of 
e sort, ina ie uni at any establishment eit or 
on the Continent hes Mabon being greatly by the use of the 
celebrated Point Lace Cottons of Messrs. W, EVANS & Co., which are made 
expressly for this purpose. Mrs. PULLAN osolicits:an inspection of her 
specimens of Spanish Rose and Italian Polnt, coring. the ensuing week, 
previous to its appearance at the Palace de V'Industrie. Novelties in oreign 
and English Work. Also, the Boar’s Head Crochet and Sewing, Royal 
rgie ao Patent Glace and other Threads, of Mrs. W, EVANS & Co 
rs) Pa eS VA «2 i 
126, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’S ‘PARK. 
‘ 52, Fleet Street. 
M R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet. 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of 
ARTIFICAL TEETH,, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so 
closely resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the ori- 
ginals. by the closest ob-erver ; they -will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or 
DECAY, and will be found yery superior to any teeth ever before used. 
This method does not require the extraction of roots, or an painful opera= 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are-loose, and are guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication ; and, that Mr. Howard’s'improve- 
ment may be within reach of the most economical, he has fixéd his charges 
at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth*rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. - 
: 52, FLEET STREET. At home from Ten till Five. 


STABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS,—WIL- 
LIAM CLAYTON.and Co.’s Musk Brown WINDSOR SOAP has a 

high reputation among: the nobility and gentry. In packets, price ls. and 
2s.— Wm. Clayton and Co.’s Almond Sand Wash Balls prevent roughness of 
the skin, and produce a “delicate white appearance.— Wm. Clayton and Co.’s 


Henry Vigurs East, Esp;, 14, Canterbury-villas, "Maida-vale, Middlesex. 
Charles Harrison, Esq.,7, Tri a7 
Thomas Hakewill, Esq.; 38, Harrington-sq., Hamdstead-rd., Middlesex. 

“James M’Gill, Esq., 4; Euston-place, Euston-square, London.» |... : 
Rev. W.S, Rowe, M.A., 2, Marlborough-place, ‘Walworth-road, Surrey. 
BROKERS—Messrs. Hitchens and Harrison, Thréadneedle-street, London. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION, . Published Weekly, Price ‘Sir Richard Bethell, Knt., M.P., Her Majesty’s Solici or-General. 
Threepence. A Specimen Number free by post for four Postage Stamps. . . RECTORS, 


fi : Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. wie] * 


PRACTICAL GARDENING in every Department, 

- | and all matters connected with Rural and Domestic Economy, dre 

explained and pictorially illustrated in the COTTAGE GARDENER AND 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S COMPANION—the only Illustrated Weekly 

Periodical devoted to these subjects. Published Weekly, Price Threepence. 

A Specimen Number free by post for four Postage Stamps. : 
’ , Office :—20, Paternoster Row, London. 


VEGETABLE CULTURE AND. COOKFRY— 
See the COTTAGE GARDENER AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S 
COMPANION, conducted by G. W. Jounson, Esq., and Rovrrr Hoa, Esq. 
Published Weekly, Price Threepence, ° 
fos Office :—20, Paternoster‘Row, London. 


ITs DISTINGUISHING FEATURE WILL BE DIRECT RAILWAY 

' COMMUNICATION, 
by funeral trains at all hours of the day from a separate station at King’s- 
cross, reaching the Cemetery in a quarter of an hour, °~ ; : 

ITS ADVANTAGES WILL BE : 

the economy of railway transit, instead of the great cost and inconvenience 
of the long journeys by road to tha existing Cemeteries north of the Thames. 
, Convenient accéss for those who may prefer the ordinary funeral procession. 

Ground for a family vault, to Pogranted for seven guineas, about one-half 
aerate athe existing come inornear-Londom: 
; e ‘priviledge: of seéuring a similar ‘plot by'the 
surrender of one £5 share, | fy : 

Portions of land to be appropriated to the separate and exclusive use of 
parishes or Dissenting congregations whose burial grounds have been closed. 

Compensation to the Clergy by fees approved “Of by the Bishop of the 


Whilst it rffects the above objects, the Promoters have not been unmindful 
of it in a commercial point of view, and they,nan with confidence recommend 


ROxAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS,— 
Every evening, Saturday includedy. SEBASTOPOL with additional 

incidents and extra FIREWOR - ‘Incredsed Band,” Spanish Minstrels, 

a Admission, One Shilling.” ~ SLE", 9d 


PREfvEs & SONS’ WATER COLOURS. 
~, © 418, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. bi te 


EEVES & SONS’ PURE CUMBERLAND 


LEAD PENCILS of every shade. 
113, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


‘EEVES & SONS’ MOIST WATER COLORS 


- in Pans and Tubes, » at 
ve. 13, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Gr. GEORGE'S, ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

: Offices, 118, Pall-mall, London. . 

CHAIRMAN—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's, 
DEPUTY eee ENE Y EQWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke-square, 
Notting-hill. 
. SECRETARY—W_C, Urquhart. Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY: INDISPUTABLE. 

Annuities and endowments for families, children, and others on the most 
favourable terms. Premiums payable ‘yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps, Loans ‘gtanted for long or short pe- 


the promotecs have on'tha project, they have themselves subscribed! to’ the 
extenit of one-fifth of the whole capital. 

Prospectuses and any further application may be obtained by applying to 
the’General Manager, at the office of the Company, 122, High Holborn; ' 


'. FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Great Northern London Cemetery Company. 

Genttlemen,—I request that you will allot me Shares of-Five Pounds 
each in the abhve-named Company ; and I undertake to accept the same, or. 
any “less number you may allot me, to sign toe subscription coutract, and to 
pay the deposit of One Pound per Share, and the further call when required ; 
or, in the event of m failing to do so, that my Shares, with the amount paid 
thereon, sh e forfeited. 


riods, payable by monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments, Defective Date this day of » 1855. 3 delicious Kalos Geugis Siuce. See M. Sever’ ; 
$ ot ; " ignature) Name in full ..0......cccccscescecesess . 8 - Soyer’s testimonials.— Wm. Clayton 
titles, reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. (Signature) Shoteey om : ip arte, and Co., wholesale and export general warehousemen, 58, Watling-street, 
Residence in fill .......... duvetectete near Queen-streét, Cheapside, London. 


PURSSELL, Cornhill, City, AGENT. for HORNIMAN’S 
PURE as wellas FINE TEA, 


which combines ey advantage that this favourite beverage can furnish. 


se ‘ PuRE and UNCOLOURED GREEN TEA:—In 
EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.|. 


‘order to comply with the wishes of our numerous patrons, we'have 
imported;’direct from China, GREEN’ TEA in its — and uncoloured state. 


Many who were unable to indulge in the necessary luxury ofa! Cup of Tea, Established. 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. III. ; , : Le ~ . 
ffom the leaf being so frequently covered with powdered colours, are now and regulated by Deed Fnyolled in theHigh Court of Chancery, The ingredients used by. thé Chinese in colouring heir teas have been found, 
req Five Tra. r 3, Gr pee t, New Hridge-stre a3 Blackfriars, onack after analysis by somie of/our most eminent chemists, to be very pernicious 


4 : 
bled to drink with relish and benefit Hornran’s Pure and , 
a5 ‘* Quarterly Review,” March, 1855, ‘*Blackwood’s Magazine,” Jan, 1854, 
*«Times,” ‘* Lancet,” Pro. Johnston’s ** Beverages we infuse,” all condemn the 
pernieious practice of colouring Tea. i: Tee : 


‘and hurtful to the health. ‘We are, therefore, in addition to eur usual teas, 


DIRECTORS. Prepared to. supply the public with the uncoloured teas at prices varying 


JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq.,’Deputy-Chairman. 


ode Bischoff, Esq. Aint hos. a Be and Co.;) 2, Bucklersbury, Cheapside. 
IT y | omas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, : So a 
H RN IMAN & CO S. : Thomas Deyas, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. , mig 
0 Nathaniel Gould, sq. “|, Ralph Chas. Price, Keq. OHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS for September 
PURE as weil 25 FINE TE A. Robert A. Gray, Esq. Thos, G. Sambrooke, Esq. (Double Issue). GIBBON’s ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and un 
, a ~ ... AUDITORS+{Thomas Allen, Esq. ; ‘William H. Smith, jun., Esq. abridged, with variorum notes, including, in addition to all-the author’s 


own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, and other forei 

scholars. Edited by an knglish Churchman. Complete * in” seven “vols. 
Vol 7, with a very elaborate index, post 8vo., cloth, 38:6d. This volume 
has oeen delayed on’account of the labsrious index, Henry’G, BohnjvYork- 
sireet, Covent Garden. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Tottenham-green; Wm. 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. i 
ACTUARY and SECRETARY—Chrales J, ellicoe, Esq. 
The Assets of this Company exceed Three Quarters of a Million Sterling. 
The Annual Income Soe aaa ee and Thirty-Five Thousand 
: ounds, 


ig a restoration of the approved old-fashioned supply. . 


Before the Hon: Fast India Company’s trading Charter expired, the Tea 
imported ‘a8 the best, was invariably good; but, when the Tra-Ixsprorors 
were withdrawn from Canton, the Chinese, with a view to obtain an increased 
price for the common Bohea, commenced to make-up this flavourless Autumn 
gathering, to imitate the choice Spring sorts. Zohea tea is therefore, now 
never imported As BORA; each season the whole oka arrives ‘‘ faced’? 
with colour. to make it appear like the best, for which it is sold, greatly 
to the loss and disappointmentof the consumers here. 

If the use of injurious colours on Tea, were disallowed, it would be 
impossible to substitute the brown withered leaves for. the trae black leaf 
Spring sorts. -Horytwan & Co. have therefore, introduced the most 
approved varieties, without any artificial colouring powder on the surface, 
in which old fashioned pure’state their Teas are more even in quality, more 
rich and full in flavour, and prove in rse the strongest and cheapest, 

Dr. Ure writes, ‘The Teas seen by me in the Docks, imported by 
‘; Horntan & Co, are. easily distinguishable from the ysual coloured 
‘fsorts; the Green, being free from the artificial blueish colouring, is of an 
olive hue, and the Black has not that intensely blackappearance often seen : 
“*both kinds are Pure and Wholesome.” 


Nornimang > i Importers of Tea Sree from the 
Wormwood Street, City, London. } oljectionable ‘facing’ powder, 


They are sold by Authorised Agents at 3s. 8d., 4s. and 4s. 8d., only in 
Catty Packets of 2-02z., 4-Ib., 4-1b., 1-Ib, and 3-Ibs. Welt. , 


eee ee ee ee ee Se 

BokN’s BRITISH CLASSICS for September 

(Double Issue). BURKE’S WORKS, Vol. IY., containing his Report 

on the Affairs of India, and Articies of Charge against Warren Hastings. 
Post 8vo., cloth 3s. 6d. Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent Garden. 


a 


The number of existing Poli¢ies is—Upwards cf Four Thousand. 

The Total Amount Assured—E£xceeds’I'Wo Million Eight Hundred Thousand 
, ; Potinds. ; 

At the Division of Surplus in 1852—A bout One Hundred and Twenty 

org ae Thousand, 
Pounds was added to the Sums Assured—Under participating Policies. 
“ The Division is Quinquennial. 
And the whole surplus (less 20 per: Cent. only) is distributed’ among the 
Assured, ; : ' . 

The Premiums required by this Company, although moderate, entitle the 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus, 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without extra charge, to 
reside in any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees 
north latitude, or south of 38 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not 
being seafaring persons by profession) between orth places lying in the same 
hemisphere—distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. . 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and assignments can 
be effected on forms supplied by the company. 

{ The Annual Reporis of the Company’s state and progress. Prospectuses 
and Forms may be had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office, 
or to any of the Company’s Agents, 


Abpaca UMBRELLAS.—W, and J. SANGSTER, 


beg respectfully to announce, that in consequence of the great and 
increasing demand for these Umbrellas, the Manufacturers of Alpaca ‘at 
Bradford have made such! redaction in the price of the material as enables 
the Patentees to supply.them at the following prices, ‘viz.,'Gentlemen’s sizes 
on steel frames from 8s. 6d., andion Fox’s Patent Paragon from 10s. 6d. 
each. W. and J. SANGSTER, Patentees, 140, Regent-street ; 94, Fleet- 
street ; 10, Royal Exchange, and 75, Cheapside. 


OHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY for September. 

CICERO on ORATORY cna ORATORS, literally translated by the 

Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A. With General Index. Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. This 

volume completes the Classical Library Edition of Cicero. Henry G. Bohn, 
York-street, Covent Garden. ® ] ) ; 
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UBBUCK’s PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 


the permanent white of the ancients, a complete substitute for the 
pernicious lead paint, adapted in all respects to the use of the painter, and 
free from any poisonous ingredient. Apartments may be immediately occu- 
pied, Its whiteness is unaffected by bilge water, noxious gases, or heat. 
The price is the same as White lead, besides spreading over a larger surface, 
Sold by the wholesale paint dealers, in original packages ; each’cask stamped 
““Hubbuck, London, Patent.” Thomas Hubbuck and Son, the originai 
wholesale manufacturers, Paint, Oil, and Varnish Works, opposite the Lon- 
don Docks, London. N.B Old zine and zine cuttings bought to any extent 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS’ COURT. 
Me MARSHALL, Solicitor, and Attorney of the 


above Cosrt; of 86, Hatton-garden, offers his s-rvices to persons 
whose affairs are embarrassed, to obtain them immediate protecton’ of 
person and property, and conduct their business through the Court, under 
the new Act, without imprisonment, at one-half the usual charges, which 
may be paid by instalments. ‘The protection stays all County Court and 
other proceedings. Country cases attended. : : 
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London : Printed by Jonn Svcx, 29, Budge Row, Cannon Street, in the 
City of London, and published by Freperrex Harwoop, at the office, 
No. 183, Fleet Street, where Communications ‘for the Editor are to be 


addressed.—Saturday, September lith, 1855. 


from 3s! 8d. to 5s. per Ib.—HORNE, ROBINS, & CO., (late Mansell, Horne, 


lthas been pronounced by her Majesty’s Laundressto be the finest Starch, - 
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